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THE QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


A* imputation which Mr. Heaty not only “ withdraws,” 
but “ apologizes for,” possesses on that account alone 
‘a unique claim to public attention. One is curious to see 
the precise proportions in which it must have combined the 
groundless with the offensive in order to excite these un- 
familiar qualms in the conscience of the member for Longford. 
It is too much, however, to expect that any analysis will 
render the phenowenon intelligible; and we pretend to no 
complete comprehension of Mr. Heaty’s apologetic with- 
drawal of the charge against Sir Cuartes Lewis of having 
acted on Tuesday last in connivance with the Govern- 
ment. Possibly—just possibly—it may have been the mere 
intellectual absurdity of the accusation which has struck 
Mr. Heaty, who is a clever man, with unwonted remorse. 
For seldom has any theory of a more ridiculous topsyturvi- 
ness been started, even by the ingenious gentlemen below 
the gangway. If there was one thing that the Government 
—in common with every man in the country who is not 
<ompelled by party reasons to be indifferent to the honour 
of the House of Commons—had reason to deprecate more 
than another, it was the course so injudiciously adopted 
last Tuesday by Sir Cuartes Lewis. We do not for a 
moment doubt the excellence of his intentions, but we 
cannot understand his failing to perceive that the pro- 
posal to summon the printer of the Times to the bar to 
answer for the publication of the charges, or any of them, 
contained in “ Parnellism and Crime,” was to give the in- 
criminated members an opportunity of obtaining just that 
“« whitewashing ” inquiry into the matter which, from their 
studious avoidance of the law courts, it is quite evident that 
they prefer. No doubt there is something which they 
would have liked better still—namely, to evade inquiry 
altogether. Their preference on this point is quite plainly 
discernible to any one who compares Mr. Ditton’s tone 
before the Government had shown their hand with that 
which he and his supporters assumed immediately after- 
wards. Sir Cuartes Lewis may possibly have reckoned on 
exposing the reluctance of the Parnellites to face even a 
Parliamentary investigation of their antecedents ; but it was 
rash to calculate on this in the face ofthe certainty that the 
Government would have to oppose his motion, and that this 
would immediately let in the Irish members to play the 
game of brag to their heart’s content. 

And so, in fact, it proved. The veracious Radical 
chroniclers who have recorded, after their usual manner of 
writing history, that Mr. Ditton and Mr. Drttoy’s friends 
accepted Sir Cuartes Lewis’s challenge with chivalrous 
readiness, assert what anybody with eyes and ordinary 
intelligence can see for himself is not the fact. We have 
only to read Mr. Dition’s two short speeches—the only ones 
made from the Irish benches—before Mr. Suir rose to 
move the adjournment of the debate, to perceive that the 
member for East Mayo was not at all eager to pick up the 
glove. He wanted to know when he ought to take it up 
and on what conditions, and indeed whether the Speaker 
thought he must. The ordeal by battle, he complained, 
was a long business; it would “lead to a great deal 
“ of waste of the time of the 
the impression that tourneys of this ki iscou- 

by the Chair. In his second Mr. Ditton was 

ill more frank. He did not know “ what position to take 
“ up with regard to the matter,” which a knight in the lists 
is always expected to know. “ If,” he went on, with all the 


restrained impetuosity of hypothesis, “the House decides 
“ that it is a breach of privilege, and directs that the printer 
“ be brought to the bar, then I am perfectly ready,” &c. &c. 
But, “ unless you think it a breach of privilege, I have no 
“ desire to enter into any statement of defence.” Where 
the peculiar chivalry of the “ Bayarp of the League ” comes 
in in this eminently cautious reply to Sir Cuartes Lewis's 
challenge we fail to see; though, of course, we are quite 
ready to admit that the knightly ardour of the whole party 
blazed forth upon Mr. Smrtn’s indicating his doubts whether 
the J'imes’ article could be properly treated as a breach of 

rivilege at all. Then, to be sure, there was no holding 

r. Bopapit Sexton and Mr. Drawcansir Heaty and their 
fellow-swashbucklers—who remained, so to speak, “in posi- 
“tion” during the first night of the debate—filling the 
House with their magnificent vaunts, and making the floor 
shake with their resonant stampings. Lovers of the English 
romantic drama will recall Mr. Box’s clarion cry of defiance 
on receiving a satisfactory reply from Mr. Cox to the inquiry 
“ Harke’e, sir, can you fight?” Even so did the “Then 
“come on!” ring out from the Irish benches on its becom- 
ing evident that the Government were indisposed to sanction 
any fight at all; and even so did it continue to ring out 
throughout the whole of Tuesday’s debate. On Wednesday, 
however, though the same cry was still persisted in, as, 
indeed, it had become more necessary than ever that it 
should be, there was a noticeable moderation in its pitch. 
The judicious proposal of the Government to facilitate the 
reference of the quarrel to a proper tribunal by the unpre- 
cedented offer to institute what would virtually amount to 
a State prosecution of the Times, was the cause of this 
change of tone among the Parnellites. They could reject 
this Ministerial offer, as they promptly and decisively did, 
but even they appear to have felt that, after rejecting it, the 
“ *Ercies’ vein” was no longer possible of sustainment, and 
their language, like “ the lover's,” became much more “ con- 
“ doling.” Mr. Drtxon, indeed, was almost apologetic in 
his speech towards the close of Wednesday’s debate; and 
plaintively objected to being laughed at when, as a reason 
for his declining to take legal proceedings against the T'imes, 
he urged, quite in “ Lord Perer’s” manner, the “ one plain 
“argument” that “ Nothing on earth would induce him 
* to do so.” 

We need not, however, devote much space to an examina- 
tion of the merits of the alternative proposal. The objections 
to referring a dispute of this kind to a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee are familiar to all, and to none more so than those 
occupants of the front Opposition bench who are now its 
principal supporters. But the speech of the Soxicrror- 
GENERAL, and, still more, Lord RanpotpH 
absolutely destructive criticism of the proposal, have left 
little for subsequent commentators to do. There is no 
way out of the dilemma forcibly stated by the member for 
Paddington that, if the procedure of a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee be artificially assimilated to that of a law court, the 
tribunal is simply transformed into a very inferior substitute 
for such a court. Also, if the Committee proceeds in its 
ordinary fashion, and armed with no more than its ordi 
pues its investigation into a matter of this kind would 

me the merest farce. If parties were not represented 


if these powers were conferred upon it, 
there would be no security whatever for their proper 


| 

| 

before it by counsel, and witnesses were not summoned 

under subpeena and examined upon oath, its attempts to 

elicit the truth would become ridiculously futile ; while, on 
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exercise. Lord Ranpotra Cuurcuitt’s picture of the Com- 
mittee “ clearing the room,” and taking a party division on 
the question whether this or that matter were relevant to 
the inquiry, is not a caricature, but a faithful representation 
of what would happen; and it is alone sufficient to con- 
demn that proposal of Parliamentary inquiry which Mr. 
GapsTovE brought forward last Thursday night in a speech 


. abounding with bitterness against the nation which has 


jected his policy. We shall not follow the late Prime 
Minister through his truly lamentable speech. We shall 
not notice his insinuations against the impartiality of 
English judges, his adopted Irish slanders on the honesty of 
English juries, or, in a word, the general attack which he, 
but lately at the head of affairs in England, directed against 
the institutions which most respect and love. Nor need we 
consider his criticisms on the offer of the Government, 


-which he, too, was not ashamed to describe as the proposal 


of a collusive action, There may be—we think there are— 
objections to the course which the leader of the House sub- 


-mitted to Mr. Dition’s acceptance. But these are objections 


wholly and solely from the public point of view; and it lies 


neither in the mouths of the Parnellites to spout them nor 


in that of Mr. GuapstTonx to repeat them. For Mr. Ditton 
and for Mr. Ditxon’s friends, English and Irish, there is no 
shadow of pretext for raising any objection whatever to the 
Government proposal. The nonsense about collusion is un- 
worthy of notice ; and, since the successive explanations of 
both the Law Officers that the association of the ArToRNEY- 
GENERAL with the proceedings would be purely formal, and 
that the prosecutors might choose their own counsel and 


_solicitors, it ceases to be even honest nonsense. Mr. Ditton 


has been offered such an opportunity of vindicating his 


character as has never, we suppose, been presented, “ free | gran 


“ of charge,” to any private person before; and his re- 
jection of it can, and will, be interpreted in only one 
way. To expect that his professed distrust of the impar- 
tiality of English law courts will be deemed as reason- 
able by the public in general, as it is regarded by Mr. 
GuapsTonE, or as he pretends to regard it, is an illus- 
tration of thoroughly Irish logic. If the hostility be 
tween the English and Irish races is as strong as Mr. 
Ditton contends, he himself is just as incapacitated from 
doing justice to English jurymen as they are from doing it 
to him ; and his contention that they would wrong him by 
their verdict is @ priori neither more nor less plausible 
than the counter-contention that he is wronging them by 
his suspicions. We are not, however, tied up to da priori 
argument. We have actual proof afforded within the last 
few days that an English jury is able to deal out justice 
in a case clearly analogous to that of the Parnellites 
and the Zimes; and when, moreover, the only alterna- 
tive to a jury, of which the utmost that can be said is 
that it may contain strong political partisans, is a Par- 
liamentary Committee which must contain, and indeed 
in these contentious times must be wholly composed of, 
such partisans, it is idle either for Mr. Dition or for 
Mr. GLapstonE to suppose that the rejection of the offer 
of the Government will not be regarded out of doors 
as absolutely damning to its rejectors. It is interesting, of 
course, to hear the occupants of the front Opposition bench 
contending fora Parliamentary inquiry against a trial at law, 
especially when we recall the eloquence with which they 
denounced the assumption by the House of Commons of 
judicial functions—without, as they so nobly put it, the 
“ judicial temper”—in the Braptaven case. But it is 
interesting only as all specimens of intellectual audacity are 
interesting ; and its other aspect of political eflrontery 
largely diminishes the pleasure which it might otherwise 
afford to the student of Parliamentary debate. 


—— 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE, 


HE Conference at the Colonial Office has by good 
fortune, or rather by judicious management, almost 
escaped the vigilance of the reporters ; but it is known to 
have taken into consideration many matters of importance, 
The harmony and efficiency with which the proceedings 
have been conducted would probably be in large measure 
attributed by the members to the tact, the temper, and the 
practical skill of the Chairman. Sir Henry Hottanp 
proved, not for the first time, that he possesses the rare and 
valuable faculty of managing men while they are engaged in 
the transaction of important business. The delegates must, 


for the most part, at the commencement of their sitting, 
have been strangers to the Secretary of State and to one 
another. That they now form one organized deliberative 
body of recognized authority is a result of their own good 
sense and of the statesmanlike capacity of Sir Henry 
Ho.tanp. His colleagues have on occasion rendered use- 
ful aid. Lord Sauispury himself, in his capacity of Foreign 
Secretary, attended a sitting of the Conference for the 
purpose of furnishing information on the international ques- 
tious which have arisen in the South Pacific. It was. 
well that the Australian representatives should understand 
the relations in those latitudes between England and France. 
It is not known whether the German occupation of New 
Guinea was at the same time discussed. The laudable 
ambition of English settlers and their descendants to 
be sole masters in a home which they regard as their 
own sometimes needs to be restrained by considerations 
of justice and prudence. The North American Colonies. 
before the date of separation and independence resented the 
possession by a French community of some of the best 
portions of the continent. Luckily for the establishment. 
of their territorial monopoly, the mother-country had else- 
where frequent causes of quarrel with France. The conquest. 
of Canada was closely connected with the prosecution of the 
Seven Years’ War in Germany; and, as many historians 
have observed, the expulsion from America of foreign rivals 
was a principal cause of the successful revolt which soon 
afterwards followed. The Australian Colonies, which were 
founded within living memory, acquired possession without. 
dispute or competition of an unoccupied quarter of the 
world. There was no need to proclaim a Monroe doctrine 
in the absence of rival claimants; but it was taken for 
ted that the whole of Australasia would for all time 
be in blood and language exclusively English. 

Many years have passed since the equanimity of the 
colonists was disturbed by the French occupation of New 
Caledonia. There is but a slight resemblance between 
the causes of the jealousy with which New England and 
Virginia once regarded Canada and the reasons of the 
irritation which has been provoked by the establishment 
of a foreign settlement within a thousand miles of the 
Australian shores. It is, indeed, possible that in time of 
war the commerce of the English Colonies might be mo- 
lested by cruisers issuing from the French settlements ; but- 
there can be no question of invasion, and certainly none of 
conquest. There was no legitimate reason for protesting 
against the exercise by a Great European Power of its right- 
to found a colony ; yet the same feeling of jealousy has been 
excited by the recent German annexation of a part of the 
great island of New Guinea. If these questions are dis- 
cussed in Downing Street, the Colonial members of the 
Conference will have an opportunity of hearing the opinions. 
of their English colleagues, who are less immediately in- 
terested in the subject. Those who may be still dissatisfied 
may console themselves by the reflection that the continent 
and islands will, without need of diplomacy or war, ulti- 
mately become almost exclusively English. By singular 
good fortune, the whole coast-line of Australia, of Tasmania, 
and of New Zealand has been appropriated by the English 
Government, and is now included in the dominions of the 
Crown. New Guinea and New Caledonia will bear the 
same relation to the English Colonies, whether or not they 
become independent States, which Pondicherry bears to the 
Queen’s Indian dominions or the Portuguese settlement at- 
Macao to the Empire of China. Lord Sauispury is said to 
have further referred to the negotiations and the French 
legislative measures which affect the question of penal 
settlements in the South Pacific. The Colonies, and espe- 
cially Queensland, have perhaps exaggerated to themselves 
the dangers to be apprehended from the immigration of a. 
few escaped convicts. The agitation which resulted a gene- 
ration ago in the abandonment of the system of transpor- 
tation has perhaps rendered colonial opinion more than 
ordinarily sensitive to the admission of criminals. Fugi- 
tives from the French Colonies would be few in number, 
and from their ignorance of the language they would be 
generally helpless. There will be a certain amount of incon- 
venience, which must, like many other evils, be endured. 
The colonists may be assured that the Imperial Govern- 
ment will do its best to establish a friendly understanding 
with the French authorities, There is no reason to suspect 
them of wilful connivance with the escape of convicts. 

One matter of primary importance seems to have been 
definitively settled. The exact amount of the contribution 
of the Australian Colonies to the cost of maritime defence 
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was, of course, arranged by bargain and compromise. The 

rinciple which is now authoritatively established may, per- 
on hereafter be more extensively applied. The most effec- 
tive methods of co-operation are perhaps not yet fully under- 
stood ; but the Colonies, which are parties to the agreement, 
acknowledge a common interest and a joint liability with 
the Central Government. The compact falls far short of a 
federal union, but it is something more than an alliance, 
and it may perhaps prove to be permanent. If the United 
Kingdom stood alone, it would be considered an object of 
the highest importance to provide in distant regions friendly 
stations where the navy might ensure a hospitable reception 
for the purpose of refitting and of collecting supplies. The 
Australian ports will henceforth both be kept open to 
British vessels and be protected, with the aid of local 
resources, from foreign attacks. The subsidy which the 
‘Colonies have agreed to give, though it may not be large 
in amount, involves recognition of a partnership. The 
Australian Colonies will twenty, or even ten, years hence be 
formidable enemies to any assailant. A further interval 
may probably elapse before they find it n to have a 
foreign policy of their own. By that time the habit of 
acting in concert with the rest of the Empire may perhaps 
have become inveterate. The statesmen of a future genera- 
tion must deal with the altered condition of affairs when 
New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand have at- 
tained the dimensions of European kingdoms, They will 
not be required to assert their independence by force, inas- 
much as it is already to a great extent established in prac- 
tice, and because no opposition is likely to be offered to any 
reasonable claims. 

The Conference has discussed various questions of a 
practical and unexciting nature, probably with valuable 
results. The several delegations, though they bave no 
legislative powers, are probably well qualified to repre- 
sent the opinions of their respective communities on such 
matters as the machinery for enforcing in England the 
judgments of Colonial Courts. There may probably have 
been a wider difference of opinion on the subject of the 
validity in this country of marriages contracted in accord- 
ance with colonial law, but in conflict with the law of 
England ; but the question presents no insuperable diffi- 
culty, and it will have been dispassionately considered. The 
brief reports which have been published in the newspapers 
show that the greater part of the labours of the Conference 
have been devoted to unambitious discussions. The sound 
judgment with which its deliberations have been conducted 
is proved even more conclusively by its omissions and by 
its well-regulated activity. Sir Henry Howranp, having 
sat on as many Committees and Commissions as any con- 
temporary politician or administrator, has evidently under- 
stood from the first the nature and limits of the proper 
business of the Conference. He has not encouraged his 
colleagues in the assembly to waste time in discussion of 
far-reaching political schemes, or of liberal and protective 
tariffs. Some of the delegates have taken opportunities of 
expressing in other places the repugnance of themselves 
and their constituents to embody sound economic doctrines 
in their fiscal legislation. It is not the function of a Con- 
gress or Conference to argue questions of principle, but to 
represent a policy which the members are not at liberty to 
repudiate. The delegates in Downing Street would certainly 
not have approved of any project of federal union, if it 
had been tendered for their approval. In Australia and in 
Canada, as in almost al] foreign countries, the producers are 
better organized, and therefore more powerful, than the con- 
sumers. In newly-settled countries, where the two sections 
of the community are undistinguishably mixed up with 
one another, it would perhaps be more accurate to say that 
the dominant working classes prefer high wages to cheap 
commodities, and that one of their principal objects is 
to restrict their own numbers. It is useless to contend 
against a deeply-seated prejudice, and the attempt would 
have broken up the Conference. It is consequently impos- 
sible to institute a Customs Union, and a political amalga- 
mation would be almost more impracticable. 

Theorists who dream of a federal union of the British 

ions seem almost always to confine their attention to 
the direct relations of the Colonies with the mother-country. 
If the Empire is to have a common government and Consti- 
tution, each of the Colonies must exercise some control over 
all the rest; yet Australia and Canada and South Africa 
have no more connexion with one another than with any 
independent State in Europe or America. Representatives 
of Canada have nothing to do with the troubles of the Cape 


or of Natal ; and assuredly Australian Ministers and Agents- 
General would not be disposed to take a part in the con- 
flicts of English and French fishermen in Newfoundland, 
or in the still more serious dispute with the United States 
as to the seal fisheries of Alaska, or the seizure by 
Canadian cruisers of American interlopers. The Confer- 
ence necessarily excluded from its deliberations the serious 
matters which are now engaging the attention of the Foreign 
Office and the Colonial Office. The delegates are not quali- 
fied to interfere with Imperial policy, or with the affairs 
of the Dominion. An inference, from the limited attri- 
butes of the Conference, that its deliberations must be 
comparatively useless would be hasty and erroneous. 
Conference will almost certainly have diminished the 
chances of collision between the Colonial Office and the local 
Governments, and it will have furnished a precedent for 
common action in cases where it is possible and convenient. 
On the other hand, before the Conference met sanguine 
minds entertained exaggerated hopes of its ulterior con- 
sequences. The Fair-traders have since been painfully 
undeceived, and the advocates of federal union have found 
no encouragement. The semi-Protectionists have, after all, 
little to regret. Their main object of raising the price of 
domestic products would have been defeated if the Colonies 
had consented to open their markets to English goods. 
Cheapness would have been equally unwelcome whether it 
was caused by colonial or by foreign competition. The 
farmers, in fact, at this moment are mainly undersold by the 
importation of Indian wheat. 


AFGHANISTAN, 


it is appropriate enough that rumours about the increas- 
ing difficulties of the Ameer’s position should arrive 
along with a report that the Boundary Commission is at 
last officially recognized as futile. Only the most hopeful 
and worst-informed of men can that the one meeting 
which is still to be held can lead to the satisfactory solution 
which is said to be the alternative to Sir West Ripeway’s 
return to London. The other reports which accompany 
these two fit in with them naturally enough. It is not a 
matter of much importance that His Highness the Mana- 
RAJAH travelling with his secretary or 
showman, the real or imaginary Mr. Casey, has arrived at 
Moscow, with the intention of putting himself at the dis- 
posal of Russia in Central Asia. There was no need of 
further proof that the discontented Indian subjects and 
traitors of this country know Russia to be her enemy. 
The Manarasan has proved it again in the course of 
his efforts to improve the complicated difficulties of his 
financial position, and he will be no more troublesome 
to the Indian Government in Moscow than elsewhere. 
A more serious piece of news is the reported reinforce- 
ment of the Russian squadron in the Pacific. Since Port 
Hamilton has been given up, any increase in the naval 
forces of a possible enemy in the Chinese seas is a con- 
sideration of some gravity. This reinforcement of a 
squadron which is at least well placed to our 
commerce is a warning not less weighty than the un- 
doubted massing of Russian troops in Central Asia. All 
the reports alike—the apparent disposition of the Czar’s 
Government to end the Boundary Commission as a now 
useless farce, the hospitality given to pensioners of the 
Indian Government who have tried and failed to make 
trouble in India, the strengthening of Russian forces by 
land and sea where they are likely to be used against us, 
and the lasting disturbance in Afghanistan—all point in 
one way, and it is towards another acute crisis in the chronic 
Central Asian difficulty. 

The end of the unfortunate Commission will in itself be 
an undoubted gain. It cannot make the relations of England 
and Russia in Central Asia one whit more delicate than they 
are. The return of Sir West Ripeway can add nothing to the 
certainty that Russia will attack India, or at least push on 
toa position from which an attack could be made with 
comparative ease whenever it becomes possible to do so. 
On the contrary, by putting a stop to the hollow pretence 
that the two countries can possibly arrange the questions 
at issue between them by friendly conference, it will do 
good. The situation will become clearer by the cessation of 
discussions undertaken by one of the ies only as a cover 
to its designs. It will, if the Commission is at last dissolved, 
be perfectly obvious even to the most perverse optimist that 
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Russia will come within striking distance of India unless 
compelled to keep farther off by methods more effectual than 
diplomatic persuasion. Whether the new crisis in Central 
Asian affairs, which all competent observers foresee, is to 
come soon or not so soon, must depend on the success of 
the Ameer in dealing with the rebellious tribes, and in an 
even greater degree on the readiness or disposition of the 
Czar’s Government to profit by its present opportunity. 
No great confidence can be felt in the conflicting reports 
which reach Indian papers and the Indian Government 
from Afghanistan, but it is clear that the rebellion is not 
losing ground, even if it is not advancing. The occupa- 
tion of the Khyber Pass by the Shinwarris and their 
alleged victory over the AmwEER’s troops may be mere pass- 
ing incidents in the struggle, but they show that AppuR 
Rauman is, at the best, fighting on equal terms with his 
enemies. This is far from being enough. The Russians 
would probably be perfectly satisfied to leave him alone 
at Cabul for the present if the rest of the country could 
be kept in such a state of confusion as would give them 
an opening and a plausible pretext for striking in; and 
what would please them can be for the good neither of 
England nor of Afghanistan. It is the certainty that a 
great and unscrupulous Power is watching for its chance to 
conquer and advance which makes the prolongation of the 
tight between Appur Rauman and the disorderly tribes so 
serious. If Russia were not there, and waiting, the AMEER 
might be left to fight for his throne, as his predecessors have 
been compelled to fight whenever they were unable to 
— their pugnacious subjects in plundering their neigh- 
urs. 


JACK ASHORE, 


HE sorrows of Water Burke, mariner, have once 
more illustrated the truth that there is no office in 


which all the qualities that make a virtuous and upright | 


citizen are less thrown away than that of Metropolitan 
Stipendiary Magistrate. Also they show how much better 
off a seafaring man is when he is afloat than when he is 
ashore. As the ship bounds over the billows he is safe. 
There no unlimited ration of grog clouds his intellect. No 
bright being in the habit of a barmaid so distracts his 
already disordered intelligence that, in an expansive mo- 
ment, he bestows upon her the more ornamental of the goods 
and chattels accumulated during a life of adventure, and 
proclaims his willingness to add himself to his preliminary 
gifts as soon as the forms of religion allow. On shore all 
this and more may happen, and it did happen to WaLTer 
Burke, whom Mr. Montacu WILLIAms sent empty away 
last Wednesday. ; 

Much spoil had Watrer Burke obtained by judicious in- 
vestments among the crafty dealers or thoughtless savages 
in distant parts of the globe, and he had brought it home 
with the laudable intention of distributing it among his 
friends. Shawls were there—one of cashmere, and another 
of blue silk—and ostrich feathers, and feather fans—his 
“ feathers nodded in the breeze, He [may have] brought 
“ them from the Cherokees, They made a t crest,” as 
the greatest of poets observed—and brooches, lockets, and 
earrings of silver, a tablecloth, and pair of slippers, the 
whole collection attaining to “the value of several pounds.” 
All belonged to Watter Burke when he returned to this 
country, and all, when the interference of Mr. Montacu 
Wiuiams was invoked, had been transferred, upon terms 
more or less in dispute between the parties, to the posses- 
sion of Miss Marcaret CaNNARD, barmaid of the “ Navy 
“ Arms,” Woolwich. WattTer Burkz, upon recovering, 
according to his own account, the reason which had deserted 
him in consequence of undue potations, and in the absence 
of which he had handed over the aforesaid articles of vertu 
to the barmaid for safe custody, wanted also to recover what 
he considered to be his property. Hence his application 
to Mr. Monracu WI t1ams, upon whose dread summons 
Marcaret CannarD attended at the Woolwich Police Court. 

But now came a painful check. The returned voyager, 


having enumerated the goods so cruelly detained from. 


him, Miss Cannarp “confessed to having these things.” 
But there her confession stopped. ‘In emphatic tone, 
“but with a smiling face,” she refused to give them 
up. “And why?” said Mr. Monracu Wittiams, who 
was long ago acquainted with things theatrical, and knows 
how to speak effectively. Whereupon Marcaret CaNnNnarD 


The fickle sailor, she protested, had promised her mar- 
riage. They were to be married in three weeks, and 
meanwhile he had bestowed upon her as a wedding gift 
the whole collection of curiosities. She might have lost 
her lover, but she was not going to imitate the false 
delicacy often attributed in romance to young ladies in 
similar circumstances, and injure her position still further 
by returning the false one’s presents. “He had told her 
“to wear the shawls and trinkets”; nay, more, “she had 
“some of them on.” Was she in open court to strip 
off the finery which was rightly hers, and allow the injury 
of restitution to be added to the insult of desertion? Well 
might Marcarer Cannarp’s tone be emphatic ; and, if her 
account of the matter was accurate, it did her great credit 
that she was able to preserve a smiling face. “ The com- 
“ plainant,” as reporters love to call such men as WALTER 
Burke, here urged that at the time when he was alleged to 
have plighted his troth he did not know the lady’s name, 
and in this he was to some extent confirmed by the officer of 
the court, who said that when he took out the summons he 
could not or did not say how the defendant was called. A 
brief dispute followed as to the sobriety or otherwise of 
Burke when he made—if he did make—his offer. What 
Mr. Mowtacu Wittams thought on these points is not 
clear, but he made up his mind that he would not disturb 
the existing possession of the newly-imported articles. So 
the summons was dismissed, and Watrer Burke went 
sorrowing thence. The magistrate did not point out to him 
that there was a simple and obvious way of recovering his 
property—or would have been but for the Married Women’s 
Property Acts. It is rather surprising that he did not. 
Some magistrates seem to be never so happy as when they 
are extinguishing a quarrel by a union of the two pro- 
verbially necessary parties to it. 


SOCIALIST RIOTS. 


ae weekly Socialist riot is obviously beginning to be 
useful to politicians who measure their regard for a 
party by its readiness to make a disturbance. Mr. J. Mortey, 
Mr. Mr. Lapoucuere, Mr. Granam, and Mr. 
ConyBEarE have all begun to find the London rowdy who 
riots in the name of Socialism interesting enough to deserve 
help. When he has gone, as he is not a little encouraged 
to go, so far as to begin fire-raising, shooting, and pitch- 
capping, they will be ready with a Bill in his favour. Up 
to the present he has not attained to anything better 
entitled to their sympathy than a police offence, but even 
so they have begun to lend him their moral support. On 
two successive nights a portion of the time of the House 
of Commons which was not wasted in the interest of 
the greater criminals in Ireland was squandered for the 
sake of the lesser criminals in London. ‘The distinguished 
members named above attacked the Home Secretary one 
after the other on Monday night and on Tuesday in the 
interest of the seven disorderly loafers sentenced by Mr. 
De Rurzen toa mild term of imprisonment. It may seem 
not very easy to make a case out for these very common- 
place offenders. They were charged with their usual 
offences, which are ws fg assaulting the police in the 
discharge of their duty. Mr. De Rurzen, like other magis- 
trates, has his regular relays of rowdies brought up on these 
charges. Certain East-End regions produce them with un- 
failing regularity, and there is probably no part of London 
in which such offences are not occasionally committed. Mr. 
De Rurzen naturally saw no reason why an exception should 
be made in favour of W1LL1AMs and his fellow-ronghs because 
they use a semi-political jargon. It is true that they might 
have been committed for trial on a more serious charge 
than assault, but there was nobody prepared to prosecute 
them, and the counsel who appeared against them was 
satisfied that they should be summarily dealt with on the 
less weighty count. In the perfectly legitimate use of his 
discretion Mr. De Rutzen agreed with the counsel, and so 
Wiuu1aMs and others were sent to prison for six months. 

A couple of years ago it would probably have been said 
that they got off very easily. It is even possible that many 
would have said that they got off too easily. So rapid, how- 
ever, has been the conversion of many politicians to the 
gospel of riot that these seven common offenders are in a 
fair way to become martyrs. Mr. PickrrsoI.1, for instance, 
thinks it unfair that they should be proceeded against in the 


unfolded a tale hardly less sad than that of Watrer Burke. | ordinary way, and Mr. Joun Moruey apparently agrees with 
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him. The first of these gentlemen wanted to know whether 
Mr. Potanp, who conducted the prosecution, was instructed 
by Ministers to take the course he did. When he was told 
that no Minister had anything to do with it, he would 
appear to have been completely surprised, and was so in- 
credulous that he came asking for information on the same 
subject next night. Mr. Jonn Morey also appeared to 
find a difficulty in believing that an ordinary outbreak 
of rowdyism had been dealt with in what used to be the 
ordinary, but is now tending to become the exceptional, 
way. Both of these members were taken aback on hearing 
that WILLIAMs was not allowed to cover his violence by a 
pretence of political agitation. It must, unhappily, be taken 
as proved that there is a large body of Englishmen who share 
the difficulties of Messrs. and Mortey. These 

liticians hold obviously that when once a man has made a 

tant political profession of faith of some kind or another, 
he is not to be treated as an ordinary offender when he 
commits an ordinary offence. When he assaults the police, 
for instance, he is not to be merely prosecuted like any 
other rough, but is to be a subject of serious consideration 
for Ministers. In his presence the well-known right of the 
police to keep order in the streets is suspended, and when he is 
run in and brought before the magistrate members of Par- 
liament are to fight his battles. An almost respectful hear- 
ing is given to silly bluster and threats and to cock-and-bull 
stories about the hostility and malignity of the police and 
their maneuvres against the interesting rowdies. Even 
decent papers publish stuff of this kind, which, if it is 
not mere raving, is criminal. This is the new theory of 
the new Radicals, and very encouraging it is to rioters in 
the name of Socialism or on any other pretext; and so all 
London has seen for the last year or so, in thoroughfare and 
church, in park and market. The sense of Mr. PoLanp 
and Mr. De Rutzen has given it the sharpest check it has 
yet had; and, if Mr. Marrnews continues steady in the 
faith that “ the law will follow its usual course,” there will 
probably be less reason in future to argue with it in that 
particular way. Thereis really nothing simpler, cheaper, or 
more efficient to do than to let the law take its usual course, 
and the police will see to setting it in motion, if only they 
are not held back. The narrow escape of Kennington from 
a serious riot last Sunday ought to supply the Home Secre- 
TARY with whatever encouragement he needs to be firm. 
In that neighbourhood the Socialist meeting has become 
such a pest that a rival organization has been formed to 
secure “ Peace on Sundays.” It calls itself the Primrose 
Society. Last Sunday it nearly began its exertions in favour 
of order by a free fight with the Socialists. This slightly 
ludicrous spectacle was only prevented by the active exertions 
of eighty policemen. Now it is encouraging to see Londoners 
at last taking steps to protect themselves, but little will 
be gained if they have to do it by Lynch-law. It is 
the duty of Government to see to the protection of the 
community, and the way to do it is easy to find. Chief 
Inspector CuisHoLm, it seems, did not say that in future 
both Socialist and Primrose anti-Socialist meetings would 
be prohibited, but the person who invented the saying 
for him described with much accuracy what ought to be 
the line taken by the Home Office. All meetings which 
there is good reason to believe will end in riots, and all that 
are likely to cause obstruction in the streets of any part of 
Londen, ought to be forbidden. 


BRENON v. RIDGWAY. 


Nyy eee is some danger that, by reason of the greater 
interest attaching to the proceedings in Parliament 
arising out of Sir Cuartes Lewis’s surprising champion-— 
ship of Mr. Joun outraged honour, persons 
search of refined amusement may overlook the excellent 
entertainment to be got out of the libel action tried in the 
early part of the week. What could be more ingenious or 
more ingenuous than the haste with which the Daily News 
drew the remarkable inference that, because one state- 
ment in Mr. Ripaway’s pamphlet had not been justified, 
therefore every charge made against anybody whom Mr. 
Riweway’s pamphlet attacked could be easily proved to be 
unfounded, if it was worth while to take the trouble? There 
was a latent discomfort in our contemporary’s mind by reason 
of its inner consciousness that what Mr. Brenon’s verdict 
really showed was that no one with a fairly good case need 
be afraid of bringing his action. But the qualm was as- 


suaged by the delightful aphorism that “eminent statesmen 


“do not bring actions for libel.” The observation contains 
some historical truth; but, then, it has not hitherto been 
usual for eminent statesmen to be gravely and publicly 
accused in eminent newspapers of secretly apologizing to 
murderers for having ostensibly denounced their achieve- 
ments. 

While the effect produced on the Separatist mind gene- 
rally by the verdict was gratifying to observe, there was 
also much that was pleasing about the trial itself. The pro- 
ceedings began with a most edifying encounter of wits 
between the two learned counsel engaged. Mr. Lockwoop, 
presumably for some good reason, was exceedingly anxious 
not to call the plaintiff until he had heard what Mr. Kemp, 
and Mr, Kemp’s witnesses, ifany, had tosay. Mr. Kemp, on 
the other hand, wanted to hear the plaintiff firs#, so he put 
Mr. Locxwoop to the proof of publication. For this pur- 
og Mr. Lockwoop called a solicitor’s clerkyf whom 

r. Kemp, somewhat irregularly in the general pinion, 
elicited the fact that he had discovered from the plaintiff's 
diary that on certain occasions the plaintiff had consorted 
in Paris with persons supposed to be dynamiters. Armed 
with this information, and with the fact that the plaintiff 
had declined to contradict the charges against him, Mr. 
Kemp had clearly, as the matter stood, a good chance of 
getting a verdict for nominal damages only, and so, when 
the plaintiff's case was closed, he declined to call witnesses, 
which made it impossible for the plaintiff to be called in 
reply, inasmuch as there was nothing to reply to. Mr. 
Lockwoop, being thus entirely circumvented, was con- 
strained to sue for leave to reopen his case, and change his 
mind about calling the plaintiff. When the plaintiff had 


given his evidence, and been freely cross-examined without. 


any particular result, Mr. Kemp threw up the sponge, and 
by refusing to give evidence ensured a substantial verdict 
for the plaintiff. All which mancuvring was very pleasant 
and instructive to behold. 

One startling episode which has not attracted much notice 
was Mr. Brenon’s amazing story about Sir Lyon Prayrair. 
It is indeed a remarkable circumstance that Mr. GLADSTONE 
should have admitted (not to himself—that is quite 
possible—but to some one else) that he was a Home Ruler 
several months before he took office in 1880, and should 
have resolved that when he came into office after the 
dissolution he would offer the post of Chief Secretary 
to Mr. ParNneLt, who was not at that time even the re- 
cognized leader of the Home Rulers in the House of 
Commons. The proposition seems monstrous ; but it is not 
more incredible than the further one that, having formed 
this wild resolution, Mr. GLapsTone proceeded to commission 
Dr. Lyon Piayrair—who had not then held office—to tell 
any Irish journalist not in Parliament who might happen to. 
be introduced to him to apprise Mr. Parye.t of his extra- 
ordinary design. Of course, if Sir Lyon PLayrarr had been 
called, and had contradicted the astounding anecdote, it 
would have been open to Mr. Kemp to argue, for what it 
was worth, that Mr. Brenon’s memory was defective. This 
was not done ; and, as a part of the trial, the story had no 
importance. But, as an isolated fact, it is truly remark- 
able. Mr. Brenon has certainly offered to the collectors of 
Gladstoniana a pearl of incalculable price. He must have 
had a prophetic insight into his own future good fortune 
when he changed his name from plain Epwarp Jonny 
Brennan to romantic Epwarp Sr. Joun Brevoy. He 
deserves a good-looking name, because he has cleared his 
character from the allegation of Fenianism, got a very fuir 
pecuniary compensation for his afflictions, and given to the 
world the most singular piece of political gossip extant. 


THE EASTERN POLICY OF AUSTRIA, 


— latest controversy between the official German press 
and the Moscow Gazette possesses some historical in- 
terest. According to the statements of the Vorth German 
Gazette, which are confirmed by the explanations tendered 
on the part of Count Anprassy, the understanding that 
Austria should occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina was esta- 
blished before the Turkish War. It is also stated that 
Prince Bismarck was not at the time informed of the 
transaction, and that he is therefore not responsible for the 
virtual annexation of the two provinces to Austria under 
the Treaty of Berlin. The disputants are perfectly capable 
of defending their respective positions, and the issues which 
they raise have no immediate bearing on English policy ; 
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but it may be worth while to recall events of ten or twelve 
years ago, which were at the time not a little perplexing 
to political observers. The disturbances which began in 
Bosnia in the year 1875 were naturally and correctly attri- 
buted, in whole or in part, to Russian intrigues ; but much 
surprise was caused by the sympathy and encouragement 
which were offered to the insurgents by civil and military 
Austrian functionaries. The writer in the North German 
Gazette, indeed, ridicules the assertion that the Austrian 
Government connived at irregularities and outrages in 
the immediate neighbourhood of its frontier. It is still 
more difficult to understand how Austria could be so un- 
wise as to conspire with Russia for the dismemberment of 
the Turkish Empire ; yet it appears that in the following 
year the scheme of annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina was 
discussed between the two Imperial Courts. It may be 
assumed that they were also jointly responsible for the 
wanton attack of Servia on Turkey, though it was openly 
omg by M. Karxorr’s friends of the Slavonic Society. 

ince GORTCHAKOFF in 1877 thanked Count ANprassy 
in the name of the Czar for the part which he had taken in 
the proceedings which are now under discussion. 


If the German account of the negotiations is true, 
Austrian statesmen must, in later days, have deeply re- 


gretted their short-sighted encouragement of Russian: 


encroachment. The possession of the two provinces which 
have been detached from Turkey is but a poor equivalent 
for their aid in extending the dominion and the influence 
of their formidable neighbour. It would seem that the 
original object of the Russian Government was to prepare 
the way for an invasion of Turkey, and in the meantime to 
distract and weaken the destined victim. The acquiescence 
of the English Government in the denunciation of the Black 
Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris may have convinced the 
Russian Ministers and the Emperor that no resistance was 
to be apprehended from the traditional defender of Turkish 
independence. The acquisitions which, in the event, re- 
warded the Russian enterprise were sufficient to justify an 
unprovoked war of aggression in the judgment of its pro- 
moters. By the Treaty of Berlin, Russia recovered the left 
bank of the Lower Danube, and acquired a virtual pro- 
tectorate of Bulgaria and an important extension of terri- 
tory on the eastern coast of the Black Sea. The occupation 
of Constantinople had once more to be postponed, but 
two roads were opened, in Europe and in Asia, for future 
advances. ‘The price which was paid for the Russian con- 
quests was not inconsiderable. The defeat of the Turkish 
armies proved, not to be an easy task, and probably it 
would not have been accomplished without the aid of the 
Roumanian army. The long resistance of Plevna, and the 
successive defeats of the invader before its defences, left the 
victory for a time in doubt. If the Turkish army which 
ought to have relieved the intrenched camp had been 
commanded by a loyal and competent general, it is almost 
certain that the Russian army would have been pushed 
back across the Danube. It is not certain whether, at the 
Congress of Berlin, the cession of two Turkish provinces to 
Austria was supported or countenanced by Russia. Pro- 
bably Prince GortcHaKorr and Count ScHouvaLorr may 
have been hampered by the arrangements which had pre- 
ceded the war. 

Although the recent revelations prove that the dismem- 
berment of Turkey was projected by Russia and Austria 
long before the ostensible pretext for the war had been pro- 
vided, the undertaking might perhaps have been adjourned 
or abandoned but for the interposition of a third partner in 
the design. From the beginning of the disturbances in 
Bosnia an active section of the English Liberal party osten- 
tatiously sympathized with the insurgents on political, and 
perhaps still more on ecclesiastical, grounds. The simple- 
minded travellers who mistook suspended bean-sacks for 
Christians impaled by Mahometan tyrants were encouraged 
in their fanatical delusion by Austrian informants, who, 
nevertheless, took care not to commit themselves to the 


_ preposterous fiction. About the same time the hackneyed 


figure of speech which represented the Turks as a nomad 
tribe temporarily encamped in Europe was revived, and used 
as aserious argument. Philanthropists, fanatics, and pe: 

mongers swelled the clamour for invasion and for bloodshed, 
cand the Turks themselves unfortunately furnished a plausible 
excuse for the denunciations to which they had previously 
been exposed. A rebellion in Bulgaria organized by Russian 
agents, probably not without the connivance of her Ambas- 
sador at the Porte, was repressed with a ferocity which 
aroused universal indignation. As Lord Dersy warned the 


Turkish Government in a despatch, the Bulgarian atrocity 
had done more harm to their cause than the loss of a pitched 
battle. Neither the provocation offered by the rebels and 
their abettors nor the panic which prevailed in Turkey 
afforded any sufficient palliation of the crime; but, in the 
midst of the general excitement, calm politicians doubted 
whether any sufficient reason had been given for the reversal 
of the established national policy of England. It was at 
least unwise to invoke the aid of the ancient enemy and 
oppressor of Turkey. 

It happened that the Bulgarian massacre coincided in 
time with a reaction from the feeling of weariness which 
had caused Mr, Guiapstone’s temporary retirement from 
public affairs. Lord Hartineron had been found an 
efficient successor in the leadership of the party, and 
there was no chance of a Ministerial crisis, as Mr. 
DisraELI—soon afterwards Lord BeaconsFIELD—was sup- 
ported by a large and steady majority. To Mr. GLapsTonz 
an opportunity of resuming political activity was pro- 
bably in the highest degree welcome. His facile eloquence 
found congenial employment in condemnation of the 
Turkish Government and nation, who, even if they had 
been free from fault, were hateful to him on theological 
grounds. A pamphlet of Mr. Giapstone’s commenced, or 
confirmed, a violent popular agitation; and, as the chief 
promoter of the anti-Turkish movement, he superseded 
Lord Hartineton in popular favour, In the first edition 
of the pamphlet Mr. Guapstone revealed the primary 
ground of his antipathy to the Turks by attacking the 
Mahometan religion, and by expressing his wish that the 
Turks should be expelled “ bag and ” from Europe. 
In later issues he substituted for the Turks the titles of 
their officers and police, and he judiciously omitted the con- 
troversial argument for sectarian persecution. In various 
speeches and writings he expressed or implied an invitation 
to the Emperor of Russia to become the champion and 
avenger of the Christian subjects of the Suntan. There 
is reason to believe that ALexanpER II. was averse to 
war, and perhaps he might eventually have overruled the 
Axsakorrs and Katxorrs but for external interference. Mr, 
Giapston¥’s successful appeal to English feeling reinforced 
the Russian war party. It was at the time stated, on 
credible authority, that the Emprror bitterly resented the 
officious zeal of his English partisan. After protecting the 
Servians from the retribution which their gratuitous attack 
would bave received from Turkey, the Emperor became a 
principal in the war as the avenger of the injured Bul- 
garians. The intrigues of Count Icnatizrr, the encourage- 
ment of the Bulgarian insurrection, the Servian war, and 
the negotiations with Austria, were not mentioned in the 
Russian proclamations. If the Russian Empire was aggran- 
dized, the uncertainties and vicissitudes of the war, and 
the discovery of general maladministration in the army, 
tempered the triumph of the Czar. It was nothing to him 
that the Bulgarian atrocities had practically restored to Mr. 
GuapstTonE the lead of the Liberal party. 


The antagonism between Russia and Austria, which has 
in different forms lasted from the time of Merrernicn to 
the present day, has never led to open war. The diplomatic 
conflict has not been long interrupted, but both Powers 
wisely shrink from the use of foree. The races and religions 
which are contending for mastery in the Balkan Peninsula rely 
for patronage and support on one or other of the two Great 
Powers. The warlike little State of Montenegro has never 
wavered in its allegiance to Russia. Though the King of 
Servia is at present closely allied with Austria, his dynasty, 
and consequently the policy which he represents, are 
threatened by the Pretender who has become the son-in- 
law of the Prince of Montenzcro. The people of Bulgaria 
have for the moment been alienated from their former 
proteajor by the unwise policy of Russia, and the Austro- 
Hungarian Government has pledged itself to resist a mili- 
tary occupation of their territory. In Albania and Mace- 
donia disaffection to Turkish rule is widely spread, and the 
malcontents would welcome the support either of Austria 
or of Russia. The more systematic and further-reaching 
ambition of the Greeks still awaits satisfaction ; but 
only the most sanguine of their leaders now cherish 
their former hope of s ing to the inheritance of 
the declining Turkish Empire. The present controversy 
between German and Russian journalists has revealed the 
former existence of an understanding which had not been 
suspected between the Russian and Austrian Governments. 
Prince Merrernicn, when he was sounded by Nicnoxas I. as 
to the expected decease of the “ sick man,” inquired whether 
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the Emperor spoke as the Turk’s physician or as his heir. 
The same question afterwards addressed to an English 
Minister was answered by the Crimean War. It now 

rs that the share of the inheritance which was awarded 
to Austria at the Congress of Berlin had been defined two or 
three years before by a secret agreement with Russia. 
Prince Bismarck acted the part of arbitrator or adminis- 
trator of the vacant property, having always professed that 
Germany had no interest in the matter. He may probably 
have witnessed with complacency a transaction which tended 
tomake Austria dependent on German support. The motives 
which have induced his organs in the press to enter on the 
discussion at the present time have not been fully explained. 


THE NOVEL OF THE FUTURE, 


A N American writer lately drew, with much humour, a 
picture of a dying type—the bookbuyer. He knew, 


- go he said, an old gentleman of sixty, still hale, who pur- 


chased now and then a book by an American author, in a 
doth cover ; not one of the pirated pamphlets, but a real 
native book, at a dollar or a dollar and a half. The old 
gentleman kindly explained how he was able to act in this 
curious way. He did not, he said, subscribe to more than 
one newspaper, and in that he only read the parts which 
concerned him and his interests. Thus he escaped the 
newspaper fever, which keeps men poring all day over 
telegrams, leading articles, notes, paragraphs, and even 
advertisements. But this gentleman is almost the last 
survivor of an ancient type, and soon nobody will buy or 
look at anything but newspapers. 

These facts are of importance when we try, like Mr. 
Lesiz STEPHEN at the University College Literary Society, 
to forecast the future of the English novel. Though Mr. 
SrerHEN does not appear to have said so, the future of the 
novel will depend on the future of society, and who can 
forecast that in this jubilant year of jubilee? A French 
author has made a melancholy prophecy of the end of 
Paris. Troops of barbarians will let their horses browse on 
the limes of the gardens, or an intoxicated people will 
dance by the blaze of burning quarters. Of the future of 
London this JErEmran would hardly draw a more hopeful 
picture, and where will the novel be then? It will dwindle 
into the short story told by word of mouth, and “ Puss in 
“ Boots,” as it is more ancient, will be more enduring than 
all the wares of Mupie’s. That age of fiction will be pre- 
ceded by an age in which books die out, as they are dying, 
in America, before the omnivorous newspaper— 

“ To all men something, and to some men all,” as CrapBe 
said long ago. Then the only novel will be the /euilleton, 
and possibly that even will be full of “ Real stories about 
“ Real people,” and hopelessly uninteresting. 

However, to consider thus is not to take short views, and 
Sypyey Sauirn’s advice. Let it be granted that novels go 
on, and are continued in our next age, whatever that may be 
like. Then, if the novels are to be good, it is above all things 
necessary that the present exelusivisme should cease. Critics 
and authors, above all authors who attempt criticism, must 
really be rather more tolerant. It takes all sorts to make a 
world, and a good novel may belong to any sort. Let even 
purity herself confess that M. Zoxa has written good novels, 
or, if not good novels, novels with a great deal of good 
in them. There are even good novels in the school of 
“ psychological analysis,” just as there are good romances 
and good novels with a purpose. Any novel that power- 
fully interests, amuses, and excites thought in an 
way, is, so far, good. The mind of a reader ought not to beso 
narrow that he can only take interest in character without 
story, or in story without character, or in social or philo- 
sophical disquisition in the guise of a story, nor should we 
reject even these in a story, if they be well done and 
germane to the matter. Does any one denounce Jom Jones 
because the author constantly philosophizes, or because 
he exposes what is in the hearts of men of many classes, or 
because he has a capital plot? Does any one denounce Amelia 
because the part about prisons, prisoners, and the adminis- 
tration of the law was undeniably written “wit! a pur- 
“pose”? There are critics so enthusiastic in the i.‘evests 
of romance, that to be consistent wt should censure much 
of Fiztpinc. There are critics (and authors) so disdainful 
of story and plot, that Fretpine would fare badly at their 
hands. Gzorce Euior is too philosophical and thoughtfal 
for some, Sir Water too much in love with adventure 


for others. To this man a novel should be all gigantic 
incidents in untrodden lands, human sacrifices, carnivorous 
lobsters as big as horses, and terrific combats for two or 
more. To that man’s taste the novel should shrink into 
petty observations on nursery-governesses and ticket-clerks, 
recorded or narrated in a style of elaborately self-conscious 
affectation. Thus, as Mr. Lesiiz Srepuen said, “ There are 
“ several schools of critics who seem to carry on an inter- 
“ necine warfare with each other.” There are Realists, who 
appear to believe that only the sordid is real, and that 
nothing is real which is not sordid, mean, ugly, and de- 
spicable. There are Idealists, s.u0 to be happy should write 
only about unheard-of new races in remote planets, where 
perhaps space has half a dozen dimensions. Novels can 
never attain their true development while criticism is thus 
one-sided, and while authors not only have a system, but ban 
every other system. Let those systems be made to apply to 
the past, and between the different schools there would be 
no good novels left. The flowering tree of fiction would be 
stripped as bare and bald as the man in the fable—* half- 
“ grey,” like Ipomengus, whose old wife plucked out all his 
black hair, while his young wife plucked out all that was 
white. The Realists would destroy Scort, the people who 
hate a “purpose” would ban Amelia and a good deal of 
Pickwick, the psychological analysts would leave nothing 
older than Fiausert. All sorts and schools have a right to 
exist, each is sure of its own readers, and many men will 
be readers of all of them. Is one incapable of relishing 
Silas Lapham because one can fleet the time carelessly with 
Aurora Floyd ? Did the admirers of Fretpine decline to 
open Clarissa Harlowe ? or did Sir Watrer think it well to 
condemn Sense and Sensibility? Obviously there is room 
for Mansfield Park as well as for Wandering Willie's Tale ; 
and, if we are to use the words “realist” and “idealist,” 
the master novelist should be both. His characters should 
be as human and as natural as Miss Austen’s, and yet he 
should have the power of making us forget the narrow daily 
circumstances of contemporary life. 

The novelist of the future, says Mr. Lestiz Sternen, in a 
spirit of prophecy and of optimism, “will be, before all 
“ things, interesting.” We trust that he will; and if he is 
interesting, he is, so far, good. The more people he can 
interest, the better he will ‘necessarily be; for to reach the 
widest public (not necessarily the most numerous public) is 
to give proof of the greatest combination of qualities. The 
novelist who succeeds thus cannot be a bad novelist, nor 
will the detraction of unsuccessful authors, and of all their 
able-bodied families, do him any harm. 

Of course it is plain that the success must be more or 
less permanent as well as extensive. Now John Inglesant 
and Uncle Tom’s Cabin were both widely successful — 
that is, they interested people of very different characters 
and classes. But perhaps only publishers and managers 
of circulating libraries know whether the success was per- 
manent, and whether people still ask for Uncle Tom and 
John Inglesant. It is very consolatory to learn that, 
at the Free Library of Boston (U.8.), Sir Watrer Scorr 
continues to be very actively demanded, though, for 
some unknown reason, Quentin Durward is no favourite 
with the Bostonians. This is comforting to such of us as 
have not yet found Scorr “ slow ” or “ unreadable,” and who 
had begun to fear that we were a kind of literary 
worshipping at a forsaken shrine and offering the last few 
handfuls of incense on a mouldering altar. We cannot be 
so far wrong if the intelligent children of the very 
hub and home of psychological analysis are on our side. 
Indeed, while we ponder on these things, and thank, like 
Mr. Leste Srernen, “those who give us entertainment 
“now,” we are inclined to prophesy that the novelist of 
the future, as of the past, will be Sir Water Scorr, of 
Abbotsford, Bart. :— 
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SPEECHES OF THE WEEK. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S success in his Scotch tour 
must be one of the most severe of the trials which the 
sorely-tried Separatists have lately had to undergo. Thero 
has been nothing brilliant about it, it is true, and, but for 
the habitual arrogance and truculence of his opponents, it 
might have attracted less attention. But this arroganco 
and truculence, of which Mr. CHamBertain gave some 


amusing illustrations in his speech of the other night at 
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Glasgow, have been the means of lending éclat to a reception 
which differed in no wise from what any public man of 
acknowledged eminence has, or used to have, in this country 
a right to expect. The Radicals who talked nonsense about 
Mr. CuamBerain not “daring to show himself on a plat- 
“ form north of the Tweed” have only themselves to thank 
for the rebuke which the Scottish people have just adminis- 
tered to predictions so insulting to their generosity and good 
sense. Even if their behaviour should not justify—and 
we are far from affirming that it does not justify—Mr. 
CHaMBERLAIN’s belief that Liberal Unionism is making 
great progress in Scotland, they have, at any rate, in 
their tributes of respect for courage and independence in a 
political opponent, displayed their superiority to the vin- 
dictive zealots who have striven to inflame them. Their 
reception of Mr. CuampBertarn has obviously had an in- 
spiriting effect upon him. All his speeches on his Scotch 
tour have been good, and the last delivered by him at 
Glasgow was one of the ablest. His rallying of Lord 
‘Rosesery was very happy, and his exposure of the pretended 
negotiations with which Mr. GLapstone’s lieutenants have 
been allowed by their (and his) master, Mr. ParNeLL, to 
amuse themselves and to cajole weak-kneed Unionists of the 
“TREVELYAN type was cruelly effective. 


On that personal question, which has for the moment 
obscured the great political controversy which it so closely 
and seriously affects, Mr. Cuamper.arn had at Glasgow, as 
Lord Hartineton had at Leeds, but a few words to say. 
In both cases, however, they were very much to the’ point. 
The former of the two speakers had, unlike the latter, to 
repel the charre of having been formerly willing to impose 
upon Mr. Pa.’vett the responsibility for the government 
of Ireland ; and with this charge we cannot in candour say 
that Mr. Cuamper.arn dealt altogether successfully. Four 
years have passed since Mr. Forster’s famous denunciation 
of Mr. Parnet from his place in the House of Commons ; 
we can hardly admit, therefore, that the latter was “two 
“ years ago” a fit person to be taken into counsel by a 
Liberal or any other Government. It is true, however, 
that Mr. Parnett did not then lie under “the tremendous 


~“ imputation which rests upon him at the present moment,” 


in respect of the letter attributed to him by the Zimes. 
Mr. CuamBer.atn is fairly entitled to insist on the change 


in the situation, and to say, as he did, amid the enthusiastic | P 


applause of his audience, that, if Mr. Parnett “shrinks 
“from taking up the gauntlet, and fears to face the ordeal of 


- cross examination, every impartial and intelligent man will 


“ feel that he has placed himself in a position in which he 
“is no longer a safe and proper ally for English statesmen.” 
But Lord Hartineton in his reference to the same subject 
has driven the nail more thorougbly home. He refuses, 
and very properly, to confine himself to the question whether 
the Parnellites can or cannot rebut the specific charges pre- 
ferred against them by the Times. It is no doubt a matter 
of great importance to them and to the public also whether 
they have been associated with those who have committed 
crime. But what is of far greater importance, as Lord 
Hartineton most fully points out, is the fact that members 


_ of the Irish party have continued, and still continue, to 


associate in political connexion with those persons and 
those parties in the United States of America who have 


_ advocated, and who still openly advocate, the commission of 
_ crime for the purpose of attaining their political objects, and 


it is, we will add on our account, a matter of the greatest 
importance of all that the Irish Parliamentary party 
are not merely the associates of these American con- 
spirators, but their dependents also. It is this, in fact, 
which differentiates their case from that of the “ Italian 
“* patriots” with whom they are sometimes absurdly com- 
pared. The Italians who sought the liberation of their 
country from Austrian rule, by the methods of insurrection 
or foreign alliance, were associated perforce with the wielders 
of the dagger and the bomb, but they were in no sense their 
instruments. The movement for Italian unity would have 
goneon, and would have probably prospered, if every Carbonaro 
had been swept from the face of the earth, But with us the 
so-called Irish constitutional party exists only by the favour 
and the funds of the physical force party in America, and 
to hand over the government of Ireland to the mercenaries 
would be to surrender it to their paymasters. It is essential, 
therefore, to bear in mind that Mr. Paryett’s present 
relations with Mr. Parrick Forp are of even more 
importance than their past dealings with each other ; 
and Lord Hartineron has done well to recall public 
attention, somewhat too retrospectively directed just at 


present, to this point. Much of the remainder of his 
speech was devoted to the not very difficult task of 
replying to the lecture which Mr. Grapstong read to the 
Unionist Liberals at the Eighty Club. Mr. Grapstonr’s 
rather laborious jesting on the “‘Grammar of Dissent” from 
what he is pleased to describe as true Liberal principles is 
easily capped by a sketch of the Grammar of Assent which 
the English Separatists have had to study under the in- 
struction of Mr. Parnett. Perhaps the most amazing of 
the rules which a popular party could have been compelled 
to master is that which they are illustrating by their present 
attitude in Parliament—an attitude of blank defiance to 
the will of the people constitutionally expressed, and of de- 
termined effort to paralyse the Government to which the 
people have committed the management of the national 
affairs. 


At Bow last Wednesday Mr. Goscnen, who was being: 
entertained at a complimentary dinner by the Unionist 
party in the district, subjected Mr. GLapstone’s “ civilized 
“world” of supporters to some very valuable criticism. 
With the deductions to be made from the value of the 
opinion of those parts of the civilized world which are 
peopled by the enemies of this country we are familiar 
enough. Every one knows why a foreign anarchist applauds 
a policy which threatens the demolition of one of the few 
breakwaters against the desolating tide of his opinions ; and 
every one knows, too, why those nations among whom the 
competition of parties has reached an even more mischievous 
and unscrupulous pitch than it has attained to here should 
applaud anything of which it may be politically expedient 
to feign approval. But Mr. Goscnen has done well to 
remind the English public that there are other misleading 
elements in the case, and to warn them against mistaking a 
mere reverberation of Irish voices raised in this country for 
the utterances of the “civilized world.” It is, as the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER says, an ascertained fact 
that Irishmen, who have brilliant qualities both of imagina- 
tion and description, form admirable journalists and re- 
porters ; and a very large proportion of the men who sit at 
the keyboard of the telegraphic system of Europe and 
America are men somewhat intimate with the Nationalist 
party. This is, indeed, a fact familiar to every one who 
knows anything of the personnel of the English newspaper 
ress, and were it not for the happily invariable tendency of 
Irishmen to fight among themselves, for the mere pleasure 
of the thing, the consequences of this excessive representation 
of the race at the headquarters of “public opinion” would 
be even more inconvenient than they are. Passing to the 
question in debate on Sir Cartes Lewis’s motion in the 
House of Commons, Mr. GoscHen invited his hearers to a 
comparison of the speeches of the Soxicitor-GeneRraL and 
Lord Ranpotrx CauRcHILL with those of Mr, T. P. O’Connor 
and Mr. Ditxon, and observed that the country would 
draw its own conclusions from that pretended distrust of 
the justice of the English law courts to which the Parnell- 
ites are just now giving such noisy expression. It is a pity 
that Mr. GoscHen could not know what Sir Wit11aM 
Harcourt was saying on this very subject at about the 
same time, in order that he might have dealt with these 
utterances and their author as he well knows how. Her 
Masesty’s Government, said the late member of one of 
Her Masesty’s Governments, had moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate on Sir Lewis's motion in order that 
they might discover some device for defeating the full and 
fair inquiry which was demanded of them. They offered 
that the honour of Mr. Ditton and his colleagues should 
be placed in charge of the Arrorney-GeneraL of Her 
Maszsty’s Government. Had Mr. Ditton and his friends 
accepted the offer, there is little doubt, according to “ little 
“ Wilhelmine,” that they would have shared the fate of 
Little Red Riding Hood when she placed herself in charge 
of her grandmother. Sir Wi~t1am Harcourt was severely 
rebuked for this language by the Arrorney-GENERAL in 
the debate of the following night; but rebuke is thrown 
away. An ex-Solicitor-General who can fling this insult- 
ing recrimination at the present head of the English law 
will of necessity be incapable of being made ashamed of 
himself. The time bas gone by for reproving such sallies 
as these on the part of Sir Wituram Harcourt. It is 
sufficient now to note them as merely so many fresh 
ebullitions of a certain stewpan and ejections of its highly 
unsavoury contents, 
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PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 


T nineteen gentlemen out of twenty holding commissions 
as lieutenants in Her Majesty's navy were asked what 
motion there is to look forward to in the service, their 
answer would be laconic, or at least it might be made so. 
There is none. Once a lieutenant always a lieutenant, as 
far as the active list is concerned, is the rule, and advance- 
ment to the rank of commander with any prospect of further 
motion to post or flag rank is very much the exception. 
ow this is not unreasonably considered a grievance, and 
naval lieutenants have been airing it for some time. Thanks 
partly to their exertions, and partly to the determination 
of one of their rank on a recent occasion, their wrongs 
have received some attention in Parliament. ‘The House of 
Lords, on the motion of Lord Supetey, has had a conversa- 
tion on the rarity of promotion from the rank of lieutenant, 
and the general ill-treatment of officers holding that rank. 
It is to be feared that naval lieutenants will derive very 
little satisfaction from anything said in the Lords. Their 
case is a strongone. The Admiralty rightly enough requires 
a great deal from them. It expects them to be practical and 
scientific at the same time. It considers them, also very 
rightly, as the backbone of the service, and puts them to 
many uses. They are required to serve hard, and when they 
wish to go, the Department answers that it has not enough 
of them, and cannot spare their services. So much for the 
debit side of their account ; on the credit side, the Admiralty 
offers them ten shillings a day when on active service, with 
an increase of two shillings daily after ten years’ service ; 
some additional allowances for such as have special technical 
qualifications, and the certainty for seven out of nine of 
them that they will be retired in middle life on something 
less than the pay of a provincial bank cashier. It will take 
care that very few of them get even the largest of several 
small retiring allowances, and will turn them adrift midway 
between forty and fifty years of age, when they are too old 
to undertake new work, to vegetate on something under two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year. 


When the prospects of a naval officer are stated in this 
way, it is difficult to understand how any sane person can 
accept such acareer. It would be better to take the provincial 
bank ; for in that trade, if a man does not come to wealth or 
fame, he is at least reasonably sure that he will not be 
turned adrift on a starvation allowance, with a wife and 
family to support. That, however, is the before 
seven naval lieutenants out of nine, and the Admiralty 
does not see its way to offer anything better. As things 
are at present, there are not enough lieutenants, and 
there is a sufficient number of commanders. As a matter 
of course, the Admiralty keeps as many gentlemen as it 
can in the lower rank, and for as long as it can. When 
they cannot be retained there any longer, it dismisses 
them to the coastguard, or to outer darkness. It also 
has its case, and a strong one as far as promotion is 
concerned. The general interest of the country is that 
there should be young officers in every rank, and that there 
should not be too many commanders or post-captains. But 
if the upper grades are to be kept from being choked, promo- 
tion into them must be regulated by a system of selection 
by which the majority will suffer. The Admiralty may 
increase the number of commanders, and so reduce the pro-: 

ion of compulsory retirements from seven in nine to five 
in seven. Even so, however, there will be more than twice 
as many failures as successes. The difficulty is to know 
what to do with the five lieutenants out of seven who will 
never walk their own quarter decks as commanders. Mr. 
CuiLpers’s scheme of retirement was supposed to secure to 
every officer a decent retiring allowance, at a reasonable age, 
as the alternative to promotion. Whatever the success of 
his scheme may have in other respects, it has not given 
the lieutenants what they were promised. They are kept long 
in their grade, and the retiring allowance offered them at 
last is very meagre. To allow them to retire at the age of 
thirty-five would be to deprive the service of valuable 
Officers, and yet it is impossible to promise them all pro- 
motion. The discontent of the majority of lieutenants is 


therefore very intelligible, and their title to consideration is 


beyond question. What remains is to decide on the form in 
which it is to be given. The demands of the lieutenants 
themselves do not appear to be excessive. They ask for an 
inerease of pay after eight years’ service, which means when 
they are men of more than thirty years of age, and a further 
increase after twelve years of service. Their request that 
every lieutenant should be secure of promotion to the rank 


of commander is qualified by the condition that those who 
do not feel confident of final success, or do not care to try 
for it, should be allowed to retire at an earlier age, while 
they are still young enough to adapt themselves to new 
work. To judge from the statement of Lord ELruinstoxe 
in the House of Lords, the Admiralty is by no means dis- 
posed to grant these requests. It wants the services of the 
lieutenants, and it does not want many more commanders, 
though it is prepared to increase that rank slightly. If this 
really represents the opinions of the department, which is 
probable, the lieutenants have every reason for continuing 
to be dissatisfied. As compared with officers of corre- 
sponding rank, they are worse paid than they used to 
be, and their prospects have grown worse than they were 
in 1871. They are fully entitled to push their claims, and 
their case is so strong that they can do so witha fair 
prospect of success. 


THE CULT OF THE CABBAGE. 


R. RUSKIN says somewhere that the Bible is not 
a book but a literature, and he deduces this most 
orthodox conclusion from the rather hazardous premiss that 
“Bible” is nothing but a Greek word, meaning a library. 
The tracts and treatises put forth by the Vegetarian 
Society threaten to fill, if not a library, at least a waste- 
paper basket. The word “vegetable” is connected, not 
obscurely, with the Latin verb which signifies “ to flourish,” 
and the southerly breezes of Italy are described by a Latin 
writer as vegetabilia. If this is not a good argument for 
eschewing beef and mutton, it is at least equal to any that 
can be found in the numerous leaflets on the subject with 
which we have been favoured. So long as vegetarians aro 
content to vegetate, there is not a word to be said against 
them. This is a free country, and even if it were not, the 
most carnivorous despot would scarcely seek to impose bis 
taste upon others. But the worthy folk are in their gentle 
way attempting to make proselytes. They would compel 
men to come in and worship Pyrnacoras. The taste and 
substance of the toothsome bean they sing with ever- 
growing fervour. On Tuesday they had a little dinner in 
the Strand, and after the dinner a Conference, at which 
the “practice” was described as “based upon the laws of 
“ Nature.” If the laws of Nature prescribe that one 
animal shall not eat another, all we can say is that, 
like the law in Ireland, they have been “ knocked into a 
“cocked hat.” “ Nature is one with rapine—a harm no - 
“ preacher can heal,” and a fact no vegetarian can explain. 
There can, of course, be no doubt that, if the population 
of these islands ceased to consume meat, their abstinence 
would have the effect, among others, “of developing 
“ the profitable cultivation of our fruits.” In a world of 
stomach-ache and raspberry jam the gardener, like the 
doctor, would be an important personage, and we hear 
without surprise that “influential members of the medical 
“ profession ” are in “ cordial sympathy” with “the move- 
“ment.” But the “future success of all food producers ” 
seems to be less directly involved in the abandonment of 
flesh as diet. It is all very well to talk of “our fruits.” But 
what of “ our flocks and herds,” as old-fashioned members of 
Parliament still call them? When a certain edict appeared 
some time ago, requesting that a patriotic and judicious 
ublic would abstain from eating lamb, the loyalty of the 
ritish farmer was perceptibly fluttered. He could not 
quite understand how the absence of a market for his stock 
would help him through times of difficulty and distress. 
The country cannot, after all, be turned into one vast 
orchard. 

The learned Mr. Mayor, Professor of Latin in the 
University of Cambridge, has delivered a lecture on what 
he calls the “ testimony of history” to Vegetarianism. The 
first piece of evidence obligingiy supplied by the historical 
muse is that, “ with one exception, all the presidents of the 
“ Society have been septuagenarians.” On this point, how- 
ever, the testimony of history, at least as filtered through 
Professor Mayor, is somewhat defective. For Professor 
Mayor does not tell us how many presidents of the Society 
there have been, nor how old they were when they were 
appointed, nor when they ceased to be carnivorous. Mr. 
Mayor revels in proper names, and sprinkles them, as from 
& pepper-castor, over his ingenious discourse. The Vege- 
tarian Society, according to him, “draws its witnesses from 
“ the sacred books of all nations, from poet and historian 
“and sage—Pytuacoras, Socrates, Zeno, Epicurus, 
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“ Musonivs, Seneca, Prutarcn; the men of PLUTARCH, 
“ Curtus and Fasricivs; the simple races who triumphed 
“over luxurious empires; the Persians of Cyrus, the 
“ Greeks of Leonrpas, the Roman porridge-eaters, pulti- 
“ phagi, the Swedes of Gustavus Wasa, the modern 
“ Chinese, Japanese, Turks, Zulus; the miners of’ Chili, 
“the Hudson’s Bay trappers, the Hindoo and the Rus- 
“ sian, the porters of Smyrna.” This is something like a 
sentence, though we have by no means quoted the whole 
of it. Sypney Sarrn’s citation of “ Cicero, Prirr, Fox, 
“ Burke, the Attorney- and Solicitor-General,” “ shrinks to 
“ nothing, grows a pin-point” beside Socrates, PLurarcn, 
and the porters of Smyrna. Mr. Mayor enumerates seven 
classes of Vegetarians. But the character of the seventh 
exempts us from the necessity of examining the other six. 
“ Seventhly, there are Vegetarians from necessity. They 
“have exhausted the specifics of the physicians, and in 
“ despair return to-nature. Those who will not listen to 
“other arguments must in the end, they or their heirs, 
“ yield to this.” If that be so, there is really nothing more 
to be said. To this complexion we must come, we or our 
heirs. For our own part, we hope it may be our heirs. 
But that is a trivial detail. Certain of the result, the 
Vegetarian Society may well be content to wait. The 
Committee declare that every one who tries vegetarianism 
for a few months finds it answer. A poet has described 
his own experiment in that line, how at first he felt “a 
“ thing enskied,” like an unappreciated picture, but after- 
wards declined on a lower range of feeling, in the shape of a 
beefsteak, and saw, as in a vision, “ grapes of Eschcol huge- 
“ness.” The poet does not seem to have found the system 
quite satisfactory, and men of a more prosaic nature shrink 
from the enormous quantity which, as vegetarians, they 
would have to eat. 


THE R.A. AFTER DINNER, 


J he: the guests at an Academy dinner, surrounded, as the 
Primate put it at the last of them, by “the freshest 
“ glories of art,” and exposed to the influence of the 
President's “ enchaining eloquence,” it is impossible, at 
the worst of times, that things should look other than 
roseate and delightful. He is but a poor creature to whom 
a good meal brings not content, and who can find nothing 
to enjoy in the after-dinner discourse of such orators as the 
Marquess of Satispury and Sir Freperick Leienton. It is 
not, however, too much to say that at last Saturday’s 
banquet the sense of satisfaction appears to have been pro- 
nounced beyond the common. At all events, if it were not so, 
the fault lay with the company, and not the circumstances. 
The speeches were better than usual; the exhibition is the 
test that has been seen for five years. Mr. Hors ey, it is true, 
may have reflected with a certain bitterness that Mr. Jonn 
Co..ter and others have once more been permitted to profane 
the walls of Burlington House with representations of the 
undraped female form ; it may possibly have rankled in the 
memory of Mr. Firpes that an exquisite and gifted critic 
had described the original of his admirable portrait, in the 
Third Room, as “a Venetian-looking woman, piquant and 
“ capable” ; it may have occurred to Mr. Herserr that an 
Academy containing only one example of his art could hardly 
be considered an Academy at all; there may have been in- 
dividual grievances besides. But, on the whole, there was 
every reason for the existence of a pleasing unanimity of 
self-complacency ; and that it did exist there can be as little 
doubt as that it found due and adequate expression in the 
President’s final speech. 

“As I look round these walls,” said Sir Frepgrick, 
replying to the congratulations of the Archbishop of 
Cantersury, “I am struck with two things, which are 
*“ each of them subject for rejoicing.” One was that certain 
“ tried athletes” had “confirmed with powerful hands their 
“ yight to the laurels they had won in the past.” This 
signifies, being interpreted, that several Academicians have 
‘this year painted decent pictures; and, considering the 
reputation of the Academy, and its tried capacity of bad 
work, it is natural and human that Sir Freperick should 
be found rejoicing in the fact. The other delightful circum- 
stance to which he drew attention was that the good pic- 
tures were not all by Academicians, but that, mingled 
with theirs, were “a large number of works bearing sig- 
“ natures less or more recently known,” yet, for all that, 
“ works of marked excellence and promise, and showing,” 


he explained in his ornate way, “how vigorous is the sap 
“ which stirs within the veins of our younger brethren in 
“art.” To many people the presence of so many new men 
in the Academy Exhibition may seem a matter not uncon- 
nected with the agitation of last year, the proposal to 
found a rival society, and the desire, so loudly expressed, 
to put the Forty to the sword; but it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the President should take cognizance of this 
view of things, above all at a moment of such peculiar 
exaltation. How great was his emotion may be inferred 
from the circumstances that, altogether ignoring the fact 
that, like the best of the Academicians themselves, the best 
of the new men have been trained in France, and that the 
two most conspicuous pictures of the year—Mr. SarceEnt’s 
“ Mrs. Playfair” and “ Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose,” to wit— 
are simply the triumph of French methods—he went on to 
refer to what he is pleased to call “the vitality of our 
“ school,” and to “affirm without fear”—in the teeth of 
last year’s scandals and recriminations—that “none watch 
“ with more sympathy the onward progress of those who still 
“ exult in the young summer of their lives than those on 
“ whose head the snow of years already rests, and on whose 
“lips the past tense is more frequent than the future.” 
The statement is tinged with the roseate hues of poetry ; 
but Sir Freperick did not hesitate to make it. More than 
that, he on to report with almost lyric satisfaction 
upon the condition and development of the Academy schools ; 
forgetting (oddly enough) to remind his hearers that the 
President of the Royal Institute had not long since thought 
right to lift up his voice and protest, with all the authority 
of his position, against the steady exodus of English 
students to Parisian studios, but concluding with a promise 
for the Royal Academy that “no more in the future than in 
* the will apathy be its watchword or stagnation its 
* device.” It does not need to be told that, after this, there 
were “ cheers”; and “the company then dispersed.” 

The Academicians have done so well this year that any 
exception to their proceedings may seem ungenerous. But 
it must not be forgotten that they are but at the beginning 


| of a new departure, and that the need for reform is as great 


and as imperious as ever. 


WITCHES IN KENT. 


YING, as it does, almost under the shadow of the great 
metropolis, whither the excursion train will carry a labourer’s 
family from its remotest corner at the price of the wages of a 
single day, Kent, at any rate—it might have been thought— 
would have been the first to free itself from the hold of a super- 
stition whose doom was sounded long ago. None the less, it is 
proposed in this article to deal with belief in witchcraft not retro- 
spectively, not as it did obtain, but as it lingers still in country 
corners not thirty miles from town; for faith in witchcraft, if 
dying, is not dead, and some may perhaps find interest in a cons 
temporary record, compiled from the material afforded by one small 
country parish only, of one phase of its decay. 

As far as one can gather, there has never been a time when 
this parish was without its witch ; and, though there is only one 
now, @ generation ago there were three, if not four, women in it 
all credited with strange powers. If the superstition takes here 
a milder form than that which exerts so baneful an influence on 
the Devonshire poor, the difference is one only of degree. “I 
says to him,” remarked a woman to us the other day who had 
been having a difference with her son on the subject, “I says to 
him, ‘Doant you blef your Book, then? You knowd the 
says as there were witches; yes, and wizards too; and as it was in 
the beginning, it says, it is now and ever shall be.’” 

Many are the evils laid at the door of Mother Becket, who, as 
the folk will tell you, “did just lead them sad lives as she used 
to terrify.” For witches (and the reflection is not without com- 
fort) have not the power of terrifying—i.e. troubling—everybody ; 
their power is limited. It was a real relief to the afflicted when 
Mother Becket retired to a neighbouring almshouse, where, a very 
old woman, she is living still. Before her retirement, however, 
while she was still able to get about, one of her victims found 
release in the fullowing manner. The malevolence of this witch 
displayed itself in the death or illness of the cattle, poultry, or 
other animals of those who had incurred it, and one day—but let 
the writer's informant speak for himself. “ Faather, he used to 
take in ship for Mr. Smith. One day when he comes in to break- 
fast he says to mother, he says, ‘Mother, Mr. Smith’s black ship 
has got just a pretty little lamb; I don’t know as ever I did see 
one gute so pretty; ‘tis all over curls.’ Well, he hadn't been 
gone out again not ten minutes afore back he comes running. 
* Mother,’ he says, ‘give me the knife quick; Dame Becket’s got 
at that lamb; he’s a-lying on his back now a-kickin’ his legs up.’ 
Faather, he run out with the knife, and cut that lamb’s head off 
quick, he did. You blef Dame Becket went off to the doctor witha 
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hem an’ all bad throat, and she didn’t terrify Aim no more. You see, 
sir,” adds our informant, by way of explanation, “ you see, sir, he 
killed that afore it was dead.” Of course this makes it quite 
plain! But the force of the instance lies in the fact that it illus- 
trates a prevalent belief that witches have the power of entering 
into animals, and that by destroying or wounding the thing pos- 
sessed, you in some measure weaken them. 

Akin to this idea, but distinct from it, is another—namely, that 
it is a common resource with witches to change themselves into 
animals. A dog (usually a “ spannel-dog”), an owl, a hare, many 
are the forms of metamorphosis, the last perhaps the commonest. 
You will be told of a hare running in and out among the hay- 
makers as they sit at dinner, and of how they all try to hit it, but 
in vain; and “ they know what that means,” and know, too, that 
if they strike it without drawing blood they will have to suffer 
for it ; but that should they draw blood, ever so little, “ she won't 
trouble them no more.” 

Barely fifty years since there lived in the parish an elderly 
woman, who had built herself a little furze hut in a lonely field 
which lies in among the woods. She was a witch. One day, 
when the men were rabbiting, the dogs started a hare. They fol- 
lowed this hare all day, and finally ran it into Mother Smith's hut 
and killed it there. The story goes on to say that from that day 
the witch was never seen again. Probably no very eae fe | 
inquiry would-have been made, for she was “a bad ’un,” and ha 
given a lot of trouble in her time. This field has long been called 
“The Terrible Downs,” and the egy of its mysterious in- 
habitant owed, no doubt, not a little to the name and the isolation 
of her abode. Less mysterious, if more tragic, is the end of 
another witch at a still more recent date, who was found in bed 
with her throat cut. No one was ever brought to justice for the 
crime, though local suspicion pointed to one of whom it was well 
known that she used to “terrify” him a great deal, and that he 
had lost many animals “ along o’ her.” 

A few years ago the child of a labourer in a cottage hard by 
was subject to chronic fits. A neighbour—a ener by pro- 
fession—was describing to us the symptoms. “And the doctor 
doesn’t seem to do him —7 good?” we asked. “No,” said the 
man with an expressive jerk of his thumb, as he sank his voice 
to a whisper, “No, and no doctor wunt do him no good; she's 
overlooked him.” “She” in this case was the person upon whom 
the mantle of the weird woman we have spoken of is sup- 

to have fallen; in other words, the present witch. The 

mention of this woman naturally suggests the question, “ How far 
does she herself lay claim to strange powers? Does she by her 
ama or practices lend any colour to the popular belief?” 

answer, disappointing as it is, just emphasizes the point in 
its decline at which witchcraft has arrived. We have known this 
person for many years, and she is, for any evidence we have been 
able to collect to the contrary, a hard-working, straight-going old 
woman, It is true she those qualities of savoir faire 
which make her services desirable at births and deaths, and is a 
proficient in the art of herbs and simples. But beyond this, and 
the fact that she has a strong individuality and much force of 
character, which would naturally give her an ascendency over 
many of her neighbours, we can discover nothing. None the 
less a witch she is, if local testimony may be believed. Only a 
few weeks ago a young man whose child was given to screamin 
at night, unable to explain it in any other way, became convin 
night, as a weapon of attack, fully that, co e only 
strike a light sufficiently quickly when the screaming began, he 
should find our witch standing in his room. Prevention, however, 
is better than cure, and those who are much troubled keep a 
Prayer-book under their pillow, a thing a witch cannot abide. 
Witches, apparently, do read the Bible, but they read it back- 
wards ; a fact which is sufficient of itself to remove all doubt in 
the popular mind as to their connexion with the Evil One. In 
spite, however, of this disreputable association, kinship with a 
witch gives one a certain social status, and an old gamekeeper of 
our acquaintance doubtless derives much of his credit as a local 
oracle from the circumstance that his mother was a notorious 
witch, It is related of this woman, that one day, furious at seeing 
a coachman who was driving his master, a magistrate, to Quarter 
Sessions, whip round at her boys who were running behind the 
carriage, she warned him that “ he’d remember that” the next 
time he came that way. Accordingly, when on the return journey 
they had reached this self-same spot, the wheels locked, and the 
carriage suddenly — Not all the efforts of the horses, who 
tugged till they were white with lather, could move it one inch. The 
blacksmith was sent for, but he could not make the wheels go 
round, “and that didn’t move till the sun set, and as soon as ever 
as that was set, off it went, quite easy, of itself.” 

It is a little strange that not even the shadow of a tradition 
Temains of the burning of witches; and in place of ducking we 
have simpler tests and remedies, in many of which pins play a 
es part, probably only because a pin is the most handy of 

omestic implements. ‘Thus, should you be desirous of finding 
out whether So-and-so is a witch, watch her as she comes along, 
and when she has passed, stick a pin into the track left by the 
heel of her boot. Then, await ber return. Should she be a real 
Witch, she will never come back that way. Should she even get 
as far as the pin, she cannot it; she must turn round, and go 
some other way. Or, again, Mrs. Davis had a beautiful brood of 
healthy chicks. Each morning as she was feeding them one 
suddenly fall over on its backand die. She had lost several 


in this mysterious way, when one morning, just as a chick was in the 
act of tumbling over, she snatched it up, and took its liver out. 
This she carried indoors, and, sticking a pin through it, set it up 
on the mantelshelf. Then she told the boys to watch, and tell her 
if they should see Mother Pocock coming that way. Presently, 
“* Mother,’ they says, ‘here she comes!’” She came along till 
she got to the bottom of the lane, and then she stopped, and turned 
back. She could not come any further, and she never came that 
way again, nor did any more of the chickens die. Another remedy 
consists in burning a bottle containing portions of the victim. 
For instance, the following story is gravely told:—“ Farmer 
So-and-so’s daughter was ‘terrified uncommon by old Dame 
White. She couldn’t get no peace nohow. So he goes to the 
Cunning man, and Ae tells him what to do. Says he, ‘ You get a 
little bottle, put some water, some pins, and some of her hair in it, 
and then set it in the fire, and watch that till it’s burnt. Mind 
you close up every chink, crack, and keyhole, and don’t you say 
nothing to nobody while that’s agoing on.’ Well, he did as he 
was bid to, and closed up every chink, as he thought, and put the 
bottle in the fire. And all the time that that was a-burning this 
‘ere old Mother White she kept on a-running round the house 
screaming and trying to get in. At last she did find a crack some- 
where, and came in like a little spannel dog, and set her fore feet 
up on the hearth, and then that wasn’t no good.” “Cunni 
men” are sometimes very useful. Should you lose anything, an 
eo | it is stolen, the Cunning man will make an image of the 
article appear on the face of the thief. 

Belief in the mysterious shows itself in many startling stories, 
One woman, when a girl at school, picks up a bag of feathers 
which she finds in a wood. As she carries it away it gets heavier 
and heavier, until she can no longer mount the hill. So she turns, 
and, with exceeding difficulty, begins to carry it back. And now 
the gets lighter and lighter, until at last she restores it to its 
original position with its gravity unchanged. As she tells the 
story now, many big, strong boys were unable to lift the bag from 
the pug ; but, this deducted, we may remember that she was a 
child then, and conscience is a potent witch. Another woman, 
after letting in, as she supposes, her drunken master on a dark 
night, turns round, to find, not her master, but a big black dog. 
She gives it a kick, and, to use her own words, “ that goes up like 
a bunch of feathers!” 

So far we have only touched on witchcraft; folklore and local 
customs we must leave till another time. Superstition dies hard. 
And, if it should seem strange to some that, though living in the 
country, they have never heard of these things as a matter of 
present belief, we must bid them remember that the poor are 
extremely sensitive and reticent on any points about which they 
feel they are likely to be laughed at. They will tell you nothing 
till they know you well, and, if directly challenged, next to nothing 
then. The various versions from independent sources of the 
stories given above are substantially the same. They are not, 
then, concoctions for your peculiar benefit ; they are matters of 
faith with the villagers themselves, and the subject of common 
conversation between them. 

School Boards and chea literature may change all this, 
But are the poor only under the spell? We most of us know 
those who are neither poor nor uneducated to whom thirteen at 
dinner, spilled salt, or a first view of the new moon through a 
window’s glass are ominous of coming woe. And, further, will 
some member of a learned society—Psychical or otherwise—pro- 
vide the writer with an answer to a question which meets him at 
every turn—namely, “ We know there were witches, and wizards, 
too; and why should there not be now?” 


IN THE TWO HOUSES. 


bey Parliamentary meteorology of the week from Friday to 
Friday bas been marked by its usual characteristics ; calm in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere, storm and cloud beneath. 
The House of Lords realizes the description’ of the region “ where 
beyond these voices there is peace.” In other respects, it may not 
closely resemble the Dissenting Meeting House, of which the in- 
spired hymn-writer declared that it was like a little Heaven 
below, but is at least untroubled and reposeful. There have been 
several important and interesting discussions. Lord Harrowby 
in particular has shown what use may be made of his position 
by a statesman who has held high office, and whom political 
accidents, or his own indisposition to undertake departmental 
work, have left free from ministerial e ents. He has set on 
foot, and he worthily opened, two very instructive debates, on 
matters of national and even Imperial importance. On Friday week 
he called attention to the desirableness of meeting the proposal of 
the Canadian Government to establish a line of steam communi- 
cation between the Pacific terminus of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and Hong-Kong, China, and Japan. The Canadian Railway 
brings the British Isles within fourteen days’ distance of the 
Pacific Coast of the Canadian Dominicn by the Atlantic and a 
line running wholly through the territory of the Queen. It opens 
a line of communication with India, independent of the Suez 
and the Cape routes, It makes possible the establishment of 
telegraphic ccmmunication directly with India, passing, ex- 
cept in its submarine portions, through British dominions, and 
therefore not dependent upon the good faith and good will 
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of foreign Powers. The question at present is simply of cost. portant of which were those allowing the President of the Board 


The Canadian Government propose that there should bea tri- 


weekly or a er f service of first-class Royal mail steamers — 
f Vai _ additional judge of the High Court, in view of the services to 


between the city of Vancouver and China, Hong-Kong, and Japan. 


For the tri-weekly service an annual subsidy of 100,000/. would be | 
required ; for tne monthly, the necessary subsidy would be only — 


60,000/., or even 45,000/, The five mail steamers which it is pro- 
posed to run would be constructed so as to render them suitable 


as transports and easy of conversion into armed cruisers. The 


arrangement seems an imperative provision for the possibility of 
war, and it is possible that in the course of time the attraction of 
commerce into the new route would make it self-supporting. The 
proposal had the support, not merely of Lord Carnarvon, who has 
always shown a statesmanlike appreciation of Imperial questions, 
but also of Lord Granville, who, when he is left to himself, is not 


insensible of the traditions of policy which he inherited from Lord | 
rd Onslow, speaking for the tion in lieu of the mere discretion of the Attorney-General 


und to | 


Palmerston and Lord Russell. 
Colonial Office, haggled a little, as we suppose he was 
do, on the question of cost. But he said that the Government 
was considering the scheme. It is evident that the moral and 
political unity of the Empire must be based on the directness and 
tacility of its material communications. 


On Monday Lord Harrowby called the attention of the House 
of Lords to the attitude and conduct of France in the New 
Hebrides, and elicited from Lord Salisbury the statement that the 
¥rench Government had announced its intention of withdrawing its 
troops from a position which they had no business to occupy, as 
soon as security had been taken for the protection of French 
subjects from outrage. Lord Granville again appeared in the un- 
wonted character of Civis Romanus, deprecating the withdrawal 
of the ships of war which the late Government had stationed on 
the scene of disturbance, as a gentle hint of the power and presence 
of England. Mr. Gladstone will, perhaps, find an argument against 
the combination of the offices of Prime Minister and Foreign Secre- 
tary in the fact that Lord Salisbury did not know whether or 
not the ships were there still, and had to take twenty-four hours 
before he could reassure Lord Granville by the positive statement 
that there is and always has been—always, that is to say, since 
the beginning of the difficulty—one British ship of war at the 
New Hebrides. The future of the New Hebrides is an important 
one for our Australasian fellow-subjects. England and France 
are equally pledged against the annexation of the islands. But 
they are English by discovery, and by the preponderance of 
industrial and civilizing influences, They were formerly English by 
possession, having been once included in the colony of New Zealand. 
Lhe apprehension lest they should become the centre of a French 
labour traffic, which is a virtual slave-trade, or the home of lapsed 
French convicts, naturally disturbs the minds of the Australasian 
colonists. The present arrangement, or absence of arrangement, 
the system of non-interference, subject to interruption at the dis- 
cretion of one of the non-interfering Powers, seems especially framed 
to give rise to periodic difficulties, and may lead to something more 
than difficulties in excited states of national feeling. 


On Friday Lord Mount-Temple called attention to the unjust 
coercion of degs, muzzled, to their alleged discomfort, for the 
protection of human beings. But there is no reason to believe 
that the honest and law-abiding dog complains of an arrangement 
which is as necessary to his security against the rabid and lawless 
canine minority as it is to that of the master. He does not want 
to bite, but he has no wish to be bitten; and, if a caniscite could 
be taken, there is every ground to believe that the individual in- 
convenience would be recognized as not an excessive price to pay 
for the individual and general safety. The interest of dogs in 
the suppression of rabies is not second, if it be second, to the 
interest of men. On the same evening the Duke of Marlborough, 
whose disposition to occupy himself usefully ought to be en- 
couraged, called attention to the need of giving further security 
to Friendly Societies against fraud. On Monday Lord Sudeley 
pointed out very clearly some of the inconveniences of the 
system of naval retirement which is now in force, and espe- 
cially the block in the promotion of lieutenants, which one of 
them lately strove to diminish in a manner which engaged 
the attention, first of a court of law, and then of a court- 
martial. A slight relief will be given by the increase which 
Lord Elphinstone announced in the number of commanders. The 
problem is to maintain the number of lieutenants required for 
uctual service without greatly exceeding the number whom it is 
possible to promote in time of peace. ‘Lhis problem has not been 
solved. The difficulty now is the number of “ stickit” lieutenants. 
But as the naval service is essentially a career, the difficulty in future 
will be to keep the number up to the requirements of the service. 
Lord Belmore’s motion for a return of the loans made by the 
Board of Works in Ireland gave Lord Cowper, whose fairness of 
mind and ability are generally recognized, an opportunity of 
correcting a false impression, based on a remark of his, on the 
“unimproving” character of Irish landlords, and allowed the 
Duke of Argyll to point out that the provision in the Act of 1881 
for a revision of rent every fifteen years left the landlord so 
insecure of compensation fur improvements as to amount to a veto 
on them. Inthe present conditions of the House of Commons the 
Lords now almost exclusively discharge one of the main func- 
tions of Parliament—that of discussing general questions of policy 
and administration, The legislative work proper of the House of 
Lords has been confined to the agreement to the Report on the 
Railway and Canals Traffic Bill, Amendments, the most im- 


of Trade to appoint, in certain cases, a temporary member of 
the Royal Comwission, and authorizing the appointment of an 


, mg from a judge as an ex-officio member, were intro- 
uced. 

We discuss so fully in other columns the ¢ontroversies which 
have occupied the House of Commons that it is unnecessary to 
speak of them except in the way of brief record here. Friday 
of last week and a part of the Monday following were occu- 
pied with the Committee on the Crimes Bill. ‘The first two 
or three lines of the first clause, empowering the Attorney- 
General to institute a preliminary inquiry into offences which 
have been committed in a proclaimed district, though no person 
may be charged with the crime, were dealt with. An amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. H. Fowler, requiring a sworn informa- 


as the condition of the institution of such inquiry, was ac- 
cepted by the Government and adopted by the Committee. 
Mr. Balfour undertook to consider favourably a suggestion made 
by Sir Henry James that the clause should not apply retrospec- 
tively to any new offences which may be created by the Act, 
though the Government denies that any new offences are created 
by the measure, and Mr. Balfour u that the words would be 
mere surplusage. The inconsistent language of the Attorney- 
General tor Ireland on this subject gave a personal advantage to 
the assailants of the measure. r. Holmes, misled by the 
analogy perhaps of certain pleas, as in the celebrated case in which 
a defendant charged with detaining a kettle asserted tirst that he 
had never had it, and, secondly, that he had returned it, contended 
first that the Bill does not create any new offences, and, secondly, 
that those offences are exempted from the retrospective application 
of the Bill. A subsequent amendment of Mr. Fowler's, further 
amended by Mr. John Morley, requiring that the resident magis- 
trate shall possess legal knowledge and legal experience, was 
accepted by the Government and the Committee. On these points 
the Opposition discharged fairly the critical functions of an Oppo- 
sition. For the rest, the debate and the amendments proposed 
were little more than obstructive, and Mr. Courtney felt himseif 
warranted in allowing the application of the Closure, which a vote 
of the Committee sanctioned. The rest of the present week, 
so far as we can take account of it, has been occupied with the 
debate on the question of privilege raised on the charges made by 
the 7'imes against Mr. Jobn Dillon. For this waste of time, and 
of more than time, of the character which remains to certain 
leading members of the House, and of the reputation of the House 
itself, the responsibility rests with the blundering and sinister 
interference of Sir Charles Lewis, who, probably without intend- 
ing it, has proved himself the most effective ally of the Obstruc- 
tionists. ‘the Government have declined to draw the rusty sword 
of privilege from its sheath, and Mr. Gladstone and Sir William 
Harcourt have again signalized themselves by giving the lie to all 
their precedent doctrine and conduct on this matter. The rejec- 
tion on Thursday alternoon, without further debate and by a 
majority—298 against 217—of Sir Charles Lewis’s motion, de- 
claring the Z%mes’ article a breach of privilege, converted the 
Solicitor-General’s amendment, declining to treat the matter 
as one of privilege, into a substantive motion. On this, Mr. 
Gladstone's amendment was moved for referring the subject to a 
Select Committee—a procedure which might benefit the member 
for East Mayo by substituting for the Government prosecution of 
the 7imes, which Mr. Smith otfered him, an imperfect inquiry, and 
the whitewashing report of a minority of the Committee, Mr. 
Gladstone's speech in moving his amendment on Thursday re- 
called the better days of his oratory, and was marked by an easy 
supremacy of argumentative and rhetorical power. It was de- 
livered in a comparatively lucid and sober interval, which may, 
we trust, enlarge itself. But, unfortunately, it was a departure 
from Mr. Gladstone's now ordinary tone and manner. The sort of 
guidance to which the Liberal Separatists are now submitted 
cannot be judged merely from the printed debates. The eulogy 
which the great Athenian orator passed on his greater rival when 
he said it was not enough to read his speech, “ you must have 
heard the monster,” may be passed also on Mr. Gladstone, Nor 
is it a question of hearing only. Lord Palmerston once spoke of 
the pleasure which he had derived from seeing the speech of a 
very animated and gesticulatory Irish law officer. Mr. Gladstone's 
speeches must be seen, They are now illustrated and accompanied 
by a sort of war-dance at the table. The words in which a 
French satirist describes a pulpit orator of his time faintly shadow 
forth Mr. Gladstone :— 

Souvent charmé du sens dont mes discours sont pleins 

Je m’applaudis moi-méme et fais claquer mes mains ; 

Quelquetvis, en poussant une voix de tonnerre, 

Je fais le timbalier sur le bord de ma chaire. 


Mr. Gladstone further supplies gestures, facial expressions, and 8 
sort of sedentary dance % nearly every other orator, epealally 
every Liberal-Unionist orator, to whom he listens. It may be 
no more than manner, which Mr. Mantalini, with an epithet, 
anticipating Dr. Tanner, described as a very uncomfortable and 
private-madhouse sort of manner.“ That's he that was Othello.” 
The wreck of the Liberal party is steered now by the 

ghost of its leader. His speech, however, on Thursday was in a 
wilder and saner mood, and the debate was sustained on that and 
on previous days at a high argumentative level by many speakers, 
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notably by the Solicitor- and the Attorney-General, and, we must 
in fairness add, by Mr. Bradlaugh, who showed for the first time 
in the House of Commons powers which explain his influence and 


popularity among certain or masses out of 


what were literally watering-places merely adapted themselves to 
the wants of their visitors, and seldom supplied more than what 
was strictly necessary. There were antiquated inns of great 
reputation, with their gloomy coffve-rooms, or the expensive 
private sitting-rooms, which were more dismal, if that were pos- 
sible. If you did not hire a private residence, which might be 
more or less commodious, you had to rough it in the most primi- 
tive of lodgings, and be fleeced by a remorseless landlady. The 


OLD AND NEW WATERING-PLACES. 


HE watering- that have been growing up all round our | 
coasts have brought health to many, wealth to a few, and 
recreations of one kind or another to all who can afford to pay for | 
them. Science has discovered strange diseases, and ingenious 
doctors have been diagnosing new varieties of complaints, which 
are as often on the nerves as in the body. The modern refine-_ 
ments of our mortal frailties give new interests to English life. 
Fifty years ago nobody's nerves needed tone, except in the cases 
of certain hysterical fine ladies, and of male malades imaginaires 
with money to spare, who exhausted the resources of a simple 
pharmacopeia, as other connoisseurs indulged themselves in 
= ures or china. Doubtless there were the old-fashioned 
i , generally recognized and stolidly endured. Sir George 
Trevelyan has graphically described in his Life of Fox the gout 
that was the hereditary curse of high-living humanity, when 
every gentleman drank deep after dinner, and when famous states- 
men, like the younger Pitt, primed themselves with port for sena- 
torial triumphs. The poorer people resigned themselves to 
democratic epidemics like the smallpox and the fevers which 
desolated their homes and filled the churchyards. The gouty 
eouésand squires, when the pains and worry became intolerable, 
sought relief at the “‘ Wells” in the inland counties, which had 
often been celebrated for their healing virtues since the Roman 
occupation. No one but a man of considerable fortune could 
make those costly voyages to Corinth, and go to recruit the 
frame for fresh excesses where dissipation and extravagance 
were de rigueur under the rule of some superfine master of the 
cerewonies. People in straitened circumstances nursed their 
maladies at home and died peaceably in their places of business 
or above their shops under the treatment of the nearest doctor. 
Now we have changed all that. We have found out that 
we have livers and nerves as well as lungs and a stomach, 
We have become connoisseurs in mineral waters, advertised as 
sovereign specifics, and are curious as to changes of air and scene. 
Above all, we universally recognize the imperative need for re- 
creation; the annual outing is become a regular institution with 
all who can in any way afford it; and anybody who is ailing and 
aching can take a trip to the sea, thanks to the cheap facilities 
offered by the competing railways. 
Fifty years ago, in the days of the coaches and post-chaises, 
marine watering-places were few and but little frequented. 
A score of coaches were running daily on the Brighton road. 
But then Brighton was exceptionally favoured. Even then it 
was within easy reach of the capital; the first gentleman in 
Europe had brought it into fashion, and glorified it by the erection 
of his fantastic marine palace. Squares and crescents were 
already covering the slopes around “the fishing village of 
Brighthelmstone,” mentioned casually in the Natural History of 
Selborne ; already the visitors could sun themselves on the 
deginnings of the King’s Road, and indulge in brass bands and 
ea breezes on the original Chain Pier. Theodore Hook tells us 
in Jack Brag that a spirited architect was working miracles in 
aasonry at St. Leonards-on-the-Sea, but the novelist would have 
ken less enthusiastically of these marvels could he have looked 
orward into the future. Jack went on to Eastbourne, where 
the new town which had begun to spring y + the sea was still 
cramped between the “Sea Houses” and the Battery, although 
the air and the prospects from the Downs were already attracting 
Londoners. Mr, had previously put up, with his friend 
Lord Tom, at “The Ship” at Dover; and Dover was even then 
well provided with hotels, as most Continental tourists broke the 
journey there, The patrons of Dover were birds of passage, and 
comparatively aristocratic; but Margate had om | been a place of 
pular resort, as from time immemorial it been a port of 
jo real for Holland and the Low Countries. The Margate hoy, 
immortalized by Charles Lamb, brought its cargoes of cockneys 
regularly from the wharves of the Tower, attracted by the sands, 
the cool winds, and the sea-bathing; and already keepers of 
cheap lodgings were doing a brisk business with families habitu- 
ated at home to overcrowding. The famous Pantiles of Tunbridge 
Wells were still fashionably frequented in the season; though 
the Sussex town had scarcely changed its aspect since they were 
trodden by the hard-living Lord March of The Virginians and 
by the pompous and highly respectable author of Pamela. But 
deyond the metropolitan districts and the Home counties there 
-was nothing along the southern coasts in the shape of a fashion- 
able watering-place till you came to Cowes, the head-quarters of 
the yacht squadrons, or to Weymouth, which had been favoured by 
+‘ Farmer George.” In the interior of the island there was Bath in 
the west and Harrogate in the north, and both were crowded with 
cripples—with the lame, the halt, and the rheumatic. The trequenters 
of and H. te went thither with a serious purpose ; they 
themselves in the hands of the physicians, and ceased to be 
agents. They must submit to the autocracy of the master of 
the ceremonies ; they might go into society of an evening, and 
solace themselves with rubbers of long whist; but through the 
Mays they must dip, drink, and diet themselves. At that time 


guests must have been patients in every sense of the word to put 
the the old-fashioned health resorts and fancy them places of 
pleasure, 

The railways brought a new era of prosperity and luxury to 
people eager to profit by the new opportunities. Scott and his 
imitators in poetry and romance had been educating their country- 
men to appreciate scenery and historical associations, They had 
been the best of friends to the coaching and posting interests, but 
coaching and posting were costly and tedious. With the rail- 
ways the tide of travelling began to swell, till it has overflowed 
each nook and corner in the country. Fawilies with money had 
fallen into the fashion. But families could not be always on the 
move, £0 they sought out salubrious spots where they could settle 
for their holidays; and naturally, for the sake of the children, 
they set their faces towards the sea. The old, familiar resorts 
were soon overcrowded, though building did its best to keep pace 
with the inundation, Landowners, doctors, local lawyers, and 
capitalists all over the country began to think seriously of profiting 
by the new movement. It was all a question of cash and enter- 
prise. There was scarcely a neglected seaport, a fishing hamlet, 
or @ sheltered creek along our shores that could not put forward 
its claims to patronage. There were unrivalled sands for safe 
bathing ; there were lofty chalk cliffs or health-breathing downs ; 
there was an exposure either balmy or marvellously bracing; or, 
at the worst, there was convenient access from some busy manu- 
facturing 7 whose smoke-poi inhabitants were noways 
fastidious. So stranded seaports, founded by the plunder of 
ravaging Danes and enriched by the golden fleeces of the days 
of the Plantagenets, were suddenly launched on a flood of 
prosperity. New watering-places grew quickly into note and 
popularity from the small innings of a solitary coastguard 
station or a couple of fishers’ huts; like Bournemouth, where 
Lord Malmesbury remembers to have bagged snipe on the 
swampy site of the public gardens. Now there is a rich em- 
barrassment of choice, in scenery to gratify all tastes, and in 
air to suit all complaints and constitutions. You want to be 
braced and set up—you may go to ae to Whitby, 
to Cromer, to Lowestoft, or to Ramsgate. an irrital 
throat or enfeebled chest is to be soothed in a balmy atmo- 
sphere, you —_ repair to Bournemouth, beneath its shelter- 
ing heights pine woods; to Torquay, basking below its 
rocks in its semi-tropical shrubberies; or, bettor still, to the 
Lizard or Penzance, where positively the mean temperature of an 
English year is scarcely lower than that of overrated Naples. 
If you delight in picturesque coast scenery, you can choose be- 
tween downs and cliifs. lor downs, with their broad and glorious 
sea-views and the life-giving air of the rolling plateaux dipping down 
into sheltered dells with their copses, manor-houses, and lichen- 
covered farmsteadings, nothing approaches what Gilbert White 
magniloquently describes as that ‘‘ magnificent range of moun- 
tains” stretching westwards from Beachy Head towards the 
Solent. For rocks and high-crested, heathy hills, you have the half- 
savage districts in North Somerset and North Devon, banging over 
the Bristol Channel, with the beauties and traditions that have 
been introduced to the public by the genius of Kingsley, Blackmore, 
and Besant. One need ask no better headquarters for excursions 
than Ilfracombe, or Lynton and Lynmouth guarding the 
to Exmoor, while by way of contrast, there is Clovelly in its 
flowery cleft, with the cul-de-sac inaccessible to carriages, and 
Westward Ho with its airy links, the headquarters of the 
Western golfers. But there are natives of our sea-girt isles so 
unhappily constituted as to detest the sea in every shape; their 
livers are affected by the sea-air, as their stomachs are upset by 
the sea-motion. In that case, they may fall back on the sylvan 
beauties of rural land, or withdraw themselves to the wooded 
valleys of Wales. ‘bere, too, the choice of retreats is inexhaus- 
tible, with endless variations in atmosphere and landscapes. At 
Leamington you have soft but somewhat enervating air am 
the oaks and elms of the most English of English parks, 
the immortal memories of Shakspeare or Scott. From Malvern 
you may either climb the slippery turf of the hill-sides to the 
Worcestershire and Herefordshire ns, looking out over some- 
thing like a dozen of counties; or you may plunge down into 
the windings of the Wye Valley, where the thick foliage flourishes 
in a perpetual drip. From Buxton and Matlock you may explore 

, precipices, and fairy caverns under weeping skies; from 

te, —_ or Ben Rhydding, you may dip into the 
depths of the Yorkshire Dales; hear the crow of the grouse- 
cock or the whistle of the curlew on the high moors, or lose 
ourself in dreamy recollections of the past, in the cloistered 
oneliness of the ruined Yorkshire abbeys. In short, our Eng- 
lish watering-places are lavishly rich in every sort of romantic 
attractions, but it is to be feared that they are chiefly frequented 
by Philistines. A®sthetic and intellectual fascinations are either 
nes or made the hypocritical pretext for a picnic, with 
inevitable consequences of over-eating and indigestions. 
atlecting the places where prices are most extravagant, It loves 
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crowds and limits its strolls to the esplanades, except when a 


boating or a riding y can be made indirectly to pay. For 
with shrewd men of business and the sharp mothers of mar-— 

iageable daughters the holiday season becomes another form 
of speculative investment. At the dances and tables d’hdte 
of the grand hotels they may make eligible acquaintances with | 

en youth and men of position who would never dream of 

Sheffield or Manchester. Young ladies who can be trusted to take 
care of themselves read novels under sunshades on the sands, and 

are innocently open to romantic adventures. A casual introduc- 

tion can be pleasantly followed > hotels, where there are 

countless occasions for flirtation. lf'a dozen dazzling toilettes 
may be made in the course of the day, as at Newport or Saratoga 
across the Atlantic. The impressionable idler, sorely bored with 

his own society, and with much superfluous time upon his hands, 

is naturally susceptible to the seductions of the sirens, and if he 

tinds that the enchantrese is an heiress, of course he is all the 
better pleased. It used to be said that marriages were made in 

heaven; now many of them are made among the well-to-do 

middle classes in the hotels of the marine Paradises between 

Scarborough and Torquay. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


A RAPID first view of the Academy inclines one to a favour- 
able opinion ; and it is merely a general view of the Exhibi- 
tion and its most conspicuous features that we intend to take this 
week. The show cannot wholly escape a reproach of dulness, due 
as much to the perpetual sounding of the same notes by certain con- 
ventionalists as tothe inexplicable and istent attraction of the 
ugly and the commonplace for some of the realists. That painters 
in general, however, have vastly improved in technique may be 
inferred from the decrease in apparent strength of the works of 
some older men who have not in reality fallen off. Sir John 
Millais's work, owing to its mere vigour, was at one time as easily 
discernible in the Academy as a soldier in a crowd. Now there 
are a dozen men whose work as readily catches the eye. It must 
be confessed that outsiders who have shown proof of sincerity, 
audacity, or artistic feeling, have been more generally admitted 
this year to places on the line. Foreign example more than ever 
influences the younger men, but it is satisfactory to note that, 
while many have merely adopted some mannerism as a cloak to 
weakness and want of knowledge, others, again, have been stimu- 
lated to wider observation, or a more vital sense of art, without 
aes any Frenchification of their sentiment or their manner 
of looking at the world. It seems to us that the Hanging Com- 
mittee have not always fairly recognized this important difference, 
but have been content to patronize the movement in a somewhat 
indiscriminate fashion. They have shown themselves more dis- 
— however, than they did last year, as well as very much 
more li 
As usual, few of the large figure subjects dealing with the nude 
deserve any commendation. Most of them have been undertaken 
without spirit or enthusiasm. We find the usual array set before 
us; either realistic studies, easily got at without any expense of 
feeling and imagination, or proofs from well-worn clichés based on 
a decayed treatment of religious and historic subjects. Two pro- 
minent exceptions at once strike one—Mr. Solomon's “ Samson ” 
03), and Mr. John Collier's “Incantation” (716). Whatever 
ir faults may be, neither of these painters fails in the courage 
and ambition required to face a difficult problem. Mr. Solomon’s 
— proves him possessed of the executive power, the ease in 
sh drawing, and the feeling for breadth in treatment necessa 
to the man who undertakes a big subject on a big canvas. His 
colour is somewhat dry, his arrangement here and there lacks 
oe and his modelling suavity and breadth. Points, such 
as the falling Philistine’s back, claim the eye importunately by a 
treatment too anatomical for the large intention of the work. 
Rugs and wrappings, as they do not contribute much to gorgeous- 
ness of colour, are perhaps unnecessarily multiplied. Dalila by 
some. may be considered neither bold nor tragic enough, but then 
she is understood by the painter in his own way, and is no mere 
female adjunct of a Biblical picture. So courageous an invasion 
of the highest walks of art as has been made in this work gives 
more promise than the steadier and more perfect gait of many 
who tread in the lower and smoother paths of the profession. Mr. 
Collier has long confined himself rigorously to studying what he 
could actually see. With striking examples before him of the 
rapid declension of men who have too early abandoned respect for 
fact and close study of nature, he has treated himself over-con- 
scientiously and regarded himself as a student even in his later’ 
excursions into subject pictures. We are glad to see that he has 
given his imagination some rein in this last canvas. With his 
power of subtle modelling, accurate drawing, and straightforward 
seeing, he is not likely to be carried in any but a right direction 
when he abandons himself to the current of feeling. Though he 
depicts a fantastic scene, the naked figure of a woman on which 
light is thrown from below by the flames of a witch’s cauldron, 


his modelling remains as firm and truthful as need be. Leaving 
the nude and tbe historic for works of pure fancy, we come 
upon a most courageous, and in some respects successful, ex- 


periment by Mr. John Sargent. Few with more right than | meaning. Landscape began 


Mr. Sargent might hope to carry out triumphantly such a novel 
and Games idioms. of treatment as that adopted in “Car. 
nation, Lily, Lily, Rose” (359). He has here attempted to 
give us the artistic confusion of a Japanese fan with a true 


account of the atmospheric and colour conditions of the scene 
portrayed. The children are exquisitely painted, and the flowers 


and whole lower half of the. picture marvellously beautiful; 
but we could spare much detail from the top, that we might 
enjoy the rest unembarrassed by a profusion of white spots. 
Though figure-work of some size by such men as the President, 
Sir J. Millais, Messrs, Orchardson, Dicksee, Albert Moore, 
Armitage, Goodall, Yeames, Tadema, and others, demands notice, 
none of it will be found novel, surprising, or boldly unlike their 
former contributions, We will therefore leave any detailed 
mention of their pictures for a future article. 

Portraiture is, as usual, a prominent feature of the exhibition, 
and in this section some of the best pictures of the year are to be 
found. We do not mean to say that many of the old and well-known 
men have done new wonders, for some of them have rather fallen 
off; but rather that they have been supported by ten or twelve 
remarkably fine canvases coming from men whose names are less. 
familiar to the public. Thus we have to mention amongst the: 
few great canvases of the year a dark, powerful portrait, b 
Mr. Hermann Herkomer, “ Hubert Herkomer, Esq.” (413), which. 
recalls the savage energy and simplicity of some of the old 
Spanish painters. This work can only be classed with such 
foremost portraits as Mr. Holl’s “Lord Richard Grosvenor” 
(989), Mr. Carolus-Duran’s “ Mme. la Vicomtesse Greffulhe” 
(904), Mr. Sargent’s “ Mrs. William Playfair” (197), and Mr. 
Hubert Herkomer’s lady in black (377), which hangs in the 
same spot as his “Miss Grant” of last year. We have oc- 
casionally seen in the higher rows of galleries sound and. 
solid work by Mr. Hermann Herkomer, but nothing to equal 
this portrait. It promises well, then, for the future that one 
of the most striking canvases should be from the hand of a 
comparatively unknown man. Judgment should not be hastily 

iven as to which may be actually the best portrait of the year. 
Individual taste must go for much in ranking work of such high 
excellence as these few we have mentioned. The masterly 


‘flourish and freedom of Mr. Carolus-Duran’s style counts for 


much, especially at first sight, and we feel inclined to put. 
his work before any one’s, By telling arrangement, by a 
bold and dignified dexterity of touch, by a forcible yet sober 
brilliancy of colour, he gets the very utmost that he can from 
his scheme of effect. Mr. Sargent’s subtlety of modelling and 
personal manner of seeing things have never been better exemplified 
than in the flesh painting of the portrait referred to above. As. 
far, indeed, as truthful simplicity of flesh tint goes, these two 
inters are unquestionably ahead of their rivals. We confess to- 
ing surprised by Mr. Herkomer this year. He has quite sur- 
d himself, and has entirely got rid of exaggeration, coarse- 
ness of modelling, and treacle-like stickiness of colour. There is. 
something grandly firm and classic about his best work this year 
which was only dimly foreshadowed in the “ Miss Grant” of the 
preceding Academy. Mr. Holl is much more unequal; the picture 
we have mentioned is worthy of him in every way; in his other 
work he seems weary of his own convention, and carries it out in. 
a spiritless manner. Mr.Orchardson sends a refined portrait, “Mrs. 
Joseph” (67), full of feeling and character, though the surroundings 
are treated in quite conventional relation to the figure. Is it. 
owing to the general improvement in technique and treatment. 
that Sir John Millais’s defects, his hot shadows, his chalky lights,. 
his careless handling, &c., are become so glaringly evident? 
It may be so; for his work always appeared in this light to- 
those who came fresh to it from other countries. Mr. Pettie, 
however, must be considered one of those who have really fallen 
off. In the last —- he went far to compensate for the 
faults of his portraits by the vigour of his “Chieftain’s Candle- 
sticks.” This time he sends no redeeming canvas. The in- 
teresting question is not what is his best but what is his worst, 
whether he is less tolerable injudiciously hot or viciously cold, 
whether, when he caricatures Sir John Millais’s rough oppositions. 
of cold and warm, or when he vulgarizes Mr. Orchardson’s mellow- 
ness of tone? Mr, Orchardson plays his well-known symphony 
in yellow tones with harmonious art; Mr, Pettie’s usual 
setting of it in bitumen with lemon-yellow high lights is com- 
rable in refinement to an arrangement for trombone and piccolo. 
n this Academy, however, he inclines to exaggerate the white 
chalkiness of Sir John Millais, and the result is one of the most in- 
harmonious things in the world, a cold Pettie. “Scene from 
Scott's Peveril of the Peak,” with its pale, blood-poisoned children 
and white reflection on the chair-back, seems as if it had been 
painted by a man with a bilious headache, intolerant of light and 
ellow. Surely this is still more disagreeable than the ruddy 
rutality of some of his portraits? Other men may show an equal 
falling off with Mr. Pettie, but we single him because he is a strong 
man, and his shipwreck results mainly from carelessness. 
Figure-painters as well as landscape-painters tend more than 
ever to adopt a style of painting which comes from France, and 
which consists principally in a broad and well marked style of 
brushing, a tendency to regard atmosphere before local colour, a 
carefully measured impasto, and an opaque grey sort of colour which 
suggests the dusty quality of light on and between surfaces, The 
work of Mr, Waterhouse, Mr. Stanhope Forbes, Mr. H.S. Tuke, and 
Mr. Solomon may be mentioned in passing as illustrative of our 
to improve of late years before any- 
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thing else, and it has not ceased to progress. Though figure- 
painting begins to follow it closely as regards technique, it has 
still much way to make up in sentiment and feeling. It is a 
question whether any figure-painter can oe mea a subject in so 
poetical a fashion as Mr. J.C. Hook, to as an example the 
oldest of our really good landscape-painters. Mr. Hook has re- 
mained always himself; he has borrowed nothing either in style 
or in sentiment from foreign artists, whom he rivals in breadth 
and simplicity, though he has doubtless kept his eyes upon all 
good examples both past and contemporary. His landscape 
“Tickling Trout,” with its splendid treatment of the bills, and 
indeed of the whole upper half of the picture, is perhaps even more 
interesting than his marines in this exhibition. We are glad to 
note that painters begin to treat the figure in landscape with more 
yard to the aérial conditions ruling the general effect, and seek 
less than formerly a cheap eflect of colour by introducing that 
undue warmth which gave birth to the British jam-faced man. 
Raw burnt sienna and kindred tints undigested in air still linger 
in such favourite spots as the inside of boats and the recesses of 
m shadows, like barbarians in mountainous districts, from 
which may they soon be expelled. Both the water-colours and the 
sculpture fall below the levels of last year. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL CONGRESS, 


HE International Statistical Institute, which held an im- 
rtant Congress in Rome from the 12th to the 18th inst., is 
not a body officially organized, but, nevertheless, counts among its 
members all the principal statisticians of Europe and America. 
It was founded in 1885 on the occasion of the Jubilee a of 
the Royal Statistical Society, and was intended to take the place 
of the International Statistical Congresses, which, after a period of 
popularity, had fallen into desuetude. The last of these Congresses 
was that of Buda-Pesth in 1876. They were practically aban- 
doned from the fact that they had ceased to be representative ; 
the resolutions passed by such mere crowds of casual persons as 
the Congress of Florence in 1867, at which no less than seven 
hundred miscellaneous people assisted, carried no scientific weight, 
and were neglected by statistical experts. According to the rules 
just revised in Rome, the new Institute may not comprise more 
than a hundred and fifty members; and it is understood that 
these are always to be selected from men actually distinguished, 
anore or less, as practical statisticians. The meetings of the body 
are to occur every second year, and the session just held in Rome 
is to be more or less the model for future proceedings. 

After an address of welcome from Count Grimaldi, the Italian 
Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, the Congress 
proceeded to listen to its President, the senior representative of 
this country, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, whose efforts in the cause 
of statistical science in England deserve the recognition of all 
his younger fellow-workers. Most of the eminent statisticians 
of the world were present; but there could hardly be any ques- 
tion who was their natural spokesman, It may perhaps be 

rmissible, however, to remind of to-day that 

ir Rawson Rawson entered the Bo of Trade, then a much 
less extended department than it now is, so lo as 1829, 
and that he was Porter's lieutenant at the very time when The 
of the Nation was being written fifty years ago. The 
Congress could have selected no more representative man for its 
ident. It was apparent at once, and the fact was emphasized 
by Count Grimaldi’s opening address, that the interest of the 
‘Congress would centre round the treatment of sociological ques- 
tions. This proved to be the case to a remarkable extent, and 
such was the temper of the Congress, and so extreme the curiosity 
of all sections to discover the opinion of their colleagues on matters 
of social statistics, that papers and committees on Prices, on the 
Index Number, on Bureaus of Labour, and on other cognate sub- 
jects ntly fused themselves into a general discussion of the 
condition and future of the working classes. The wages of 
labourers, and what they can buy and are in the habit of buying 
with them, this was the burning question of the hour at Rome; and 
curious proof was given of that increasing and importunate demand 
which is now shown among statisticians of all nations to possess 
social gazetteers, reducing earnings and the cost of living every- 
‘where to a common standard. 
On this subject one of the most remarkable read to the 
was one on alimentation presented by the eminent Hun- 
garian statistician, M. Charles Keleti. While hitherto the money 
value of wages and commodities has been usually recognized as 
the standard, M. Keleti proposes to take as the basis a chemical 
factor—namely, the normal amount of food which an adult male 
needs every day for his proper sustenance in a healthy condition. 
This amount has been estimated by Liebig and others at 
130 grammes of albumen, and M. Keleti accordingly suggests this 
as an alimentary standard for the human race. He finds that the 
cost of this amount of food in Hungary amounts to about 
24 kreutzer, the minimum of daily wages being 54’9 kreutzer ; it 
is plain, therefore, that in that country a sufficient margin is left 
for the food which is actually necessary. M. Keleti has gone on 
to caleulate the price of the albumen contained in the food of 
the Hungarian labourer. He proves that 100 grammes of 
albumen in fruit costs one florin, while an equal amount in cheese 
costs but ten kreutzer, and in dry vegetables only four kreutzer. 


It was admitted that the investigations of M. Keleti were based 
upon a totally new system, and his figures and tables were examined 
with great curiosity. 

A less ambitious, but more practical, question was raised by 
Mr. A. E. Bateman, the delegate of the of Trade—namely, 
the best means of rendering the trade returns of various countries 
more easily comparable with one another. Mr. Bateman pointed 
out, what many practical statisticians must have felt, t, in 
spite of all that has been done at the sessions of previous Statis- 
tical Congresses, the very elements of comparison between the 
material collected by one nation and by another are still entirel 
defective. The pomeanty does not depend merely on the dit. 
ferent systems of statistical inquiry adopted by different nations, 
but is due to the fact that the classification of articles of commerce 
is decided by tarifis which are likely, as we cannot but suppose, to 
differ in each country until we reach some universal millennium of 
Free-trade. These tariffs present sayy ! divisions into classes 
which are found, in practical working, to break down altogether, 
and to present anomalies absolutely bewildering to the statistician. 
New articles are for ever being introduced into commerce, and 
nothing is more common than to be brought face to face with a 
substance which appears to be provided for by no section of the 
existing tariff, An interesting example of this may be cited. 
Women’s hair had already become an article of some importance 
in international trade when it was found that there was no pro- 
vision for it under any category in the French trade-accounts. 
Swift would have been satistied that it should remain isolated, 
“only a woman's hair”; but he would have been indignant, in the 
nay instance his phrase referred to, at the decision of the 

rench custom-house. Women’s hair, to this day, is not classed 
in any part of the French tariff, and it has to be treated, together 
with the horns and hooves of cattle, under the ignominious general 
heading of “ Dépouilles d’animaux.” Some Callimachus of statis- 
tical science ought, positively, to revise this shocking state of 
affairs, and lift the hair of the Berenices of France to a more 
honourable place in the commercial heavens. 

Mr. Bateman made some valuable remarks, also, on the origi 
of goods as a stumbling-block in classification. For instance, he 
pointed out that Swiss and Austrian goods are generally registered 
on import into this country as coming from Germany, Belgium, or 
Holland, according as they have been introduced vid Hamburg, 
Antwerp, or Rotterdam, and suggested that Italians, now that 
they are developing so considerable a trade with Northern Euro 
by means of the St. Gothard tunnel, are directly interested 
remedying this anomaly. It is obvious that the statisticians of 
Europe have been led away from the consideration of the import- 
ance of a uniform system of classification by their zeal in attempt- 
ing to reduce to a simple form the nomenclature of imports and 
exports. The question of a uniform method of registering the 
origin and destination of goods is one which has been undul 
neglected, and the Congress of Rome will have done good wo: 
if it draws special attention to this matter. In spite of model 
lists drawn up by sub-committees at various Statistical Con- 

in the past, and recommended for adoption by the parent 
Bodies, the classification, as Mr. Bateman showed in a table 
appended to his Report, is full of conflicting elements. This 
divergence must prevail so long as different taritls are maintained 
in every country, since no authorities can ever be expected to 
keep a double set of import accounts, one, as now, practically in 
conformity with the tariff, and the other in accordance with an 
international classification. It is also to be noted that, in most 
countries where any classification is at present attempted, the 
same categories are used for imports as for exports. This, 
although a convenience in some respects, fails to present in a true 
light the salient features of exports, which often require a totally 
different classification from that of imports. The new point 
specially insisted upon in Mr. Bateman’s address was that the 
question of Classification, as such, is not of so great practical im- 
rome as that of Value, which he would propose to treat as the 
is of all scientific import and export statistics, This view is 
certainly borne out by such a case as that of the United States, 
where import values, especially of goods liable to duty, are 
exclusive of the cost of their freight from the countries whence 
they have come. In addition to this, all statisticians recognize a 
marked tendency to undervalue goods chargeable with ad valorem 
duty. It was this tendency which was given as a reason for 
the substitution of specific for ad valorem duties in France, in 
1882, and for the similar modifications which have since then 
been proceeding in other European countries. Such changes as 
these are to be deplored by statisticians, as depreciating the com- 
isons of trade-returns for a long series of years. We are afraid, 
owever, that shifty Governments, in want of money or pressed 
to satisfy the commercial and manufacturing demands of their 
population, are not likely to be held in check by the protests of 
statisticians in council. 

The two papers which we have mentioned were those which 
presented features of the greatest novelty and which provoked the 
most discussion. But we must not fail to mention, in connexion 
with the theory of M. Keleti,a valuable, although too lengthy 
and tedious, paper by Dr. Ernst Engel on consumption as the 
measure of the happiness of individuals, families, and nations. 
Two eminent authorities, M. E. Cheysson and Professor de 
Neumann-Spallart, contributed important material to the dis- 
cussion of this and other sociological questions. The “ {ndex 
Number,” which was expected to attract considerable attention, 
did not prove to be of much interest to the Congress, save so far 
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as it threw light on prices. M. A. de Foville, who was supported 
by Major Craigie, read an interesting Report on the division of 
lapded property, especi uy as regards the different sizes of agri- 
cultural holdings. é Minister of Agriculture and Commerce in 
his closing address spoke out strongly as to the intention of the 
Italian Government as regards the restoration of the city of 
Rome. He said that there had been a Pagan Rome, and then 
a Christian Rome, but that Italy had now determined to allow 
the relics of the second as of the first to away, and to 
create in its place a third, a Sanitary Rome. e Congress parted 
with a feeling that the first session of the Institute had been a 
decided success, and that these gatherings of experts were likely 
to prove of great benefit in bringing the professorial or scientific 
statistician into personal relations with his official brother and in 
ventilating the principal questions of the day. The Institute is 
one which no statistician of Europe or America wil! feel that 
he can afford to ignore. As the site of the next Congress, Wash- 
ington and Vienna were successively proposed ; but it was finally 
decided to let it be held in Paris in September 1889, 


MIRELLA. 


HE uction of Mirella at Covent Garden late last week 
made one involuntarily think of one of Lord Dundreary’s 
famous sayings. The libretto of Mirella makes one marvel what 
induced so clever a man as M. Gounod undoubtedly is to select 
such an inane theme for the display of some of his prettiest 
music, A young girl loves aman her father does not wish her to 
marry. After many trivial complications she goes on a pilgrimage, 
with a view of obtaining tbe intercession of Our Lady, in the 
course of which she is sun-struck, and in the real opera dies, At 
Covent Garden, where they performed what might be called a 
“false” Mirella, she recovers miraculously, to sing a waltz as the 
curtain comes down. This is not the only strange thing the 
Covent Garden Mirella does, for she actually lt mead Félicien 
David's pretty “Couplets du Myosotis,” and introduces them 
with French words, to her own advantage, and perhaps to that of 
the opera; only, would it not have been in better taste either to 
have left them alone altogether, or, if Mme. Nevada required 
something whereby to strengthen her part, to have selected one of 
Gounod’s own melodies—the “ Ave Maria,” for instance, or the 
“Chanson du printemps”? However, be this as it may, Mme. 
Nevada sang the “ Couplets du Myosotis” perfectly, exhibiting 
not only much taste and feeling, but a facility of vocalization 
such as is rarely heard nowadays. The beautiful waltz, which 
Mme. Nevada transports from the beginning to the end of the 
ra, was executed by her with faultless charm. Throughout 
me. Nevada acted and sang to admiration. Mme, Lablache, as 
Tavena, sang the celebrated “ Voici la saison mignonne,” with 
excellent effect, and acted superbly. M. Caylus, having got rid 
of a good deal of his objectionable tremolo for the occasion, accord- 
ingly made a better impression as Vincenzo than he has in any 
other part in which he has yet appeared. Signor de Vaschetti 
was efficient as Ambrogio, Mlle. Marie-Engle warbled charmingly 
the lovely aria of the shepherd boy in the third act. The chorus 
sang in tune, except now and then when they appeared haunted 
with memories of other operas and were slightly confused. Signor 
Logheder led the orchestra, and kept it well in hand, with much 
credit to himself. On the whole, this beautiful opera, with a silly 
libretto, was very successful, more so than any other of the 
season, unless indeed it be the interesting Leila. 

Colonel Mapleson’s experiment, now ended, has been successful 
in many instances, when the opera produced has been a popular 
one and not too old-fashioned. It is a pity that nobody will revive 
some of the old operas we have read of but never heard, such as 
Tancredi, Pirata, Straniera, Il Turco in Italia, and the Italiana 
in Algeri, not to mention the evergreen Matrimonio Segreto of 
Cimarosa, instead of perpetually dinning into our ears the beautiful 
~ time-worn melodies of the Sonnambula, Lucia, and the 


SHERIDAN “IN BARREL.” 


as English Illustrated Magazine has lately presented its 
readers with a rare bonne he. It appears that “ when 
the fire broke out which destroyed Drury Lane Theatre in 1809, 
all the papers which could be found in Sheridan's private room 
were hurriedly packed into barrels and carried away. Some 
of these barrels were in the confusion thrust into neighbouring 
cellars, where they remained undisturbed for over sixty years, 
after which lapse of time they were brought to light and 
examined, in the hope of their containing documents of in- 
terest. This hope proved to be well founded, for amongst the 
heterogeneous mass of papers was discovered a series of most 
interesting letters addressed to Sheridan by his first wife, the 
beautiful Eliza Linley.” Nor was this all. By a second happy 
chance, the same persons secured another miscellaneous “ lot” 
of Sheridan’s autographs written on the backs of playing-cards, 
backs of letters, &c., and, more intereating still, a lengthy letter 
of Miss Linley’s setting forth minutely every incident of her 
famous elopement to France. With this material, it seemed that 
the life of the gifted Brinsley could be written afresh. When 
‘we consider the native carelessness of the man, whole “ barrels” 


of papers are indeed a welcome novelty; and we can fi 
the relish with which the explorer turned over the rich h 
coming now on a letter from Fox or Grey, now on a rough draft 
of a scene for a drama, or, more piquant still, on some highl 
confidential paper from the Regent. Unluckily, these 
suggested the famous “ chest ” of Chatterton, “ the marvellous boy,” 
or the more famous box of the Shakspearian old gentleman who 
supplied W. H. Ireland with his treasures. This similarity 
stimulated doubts, and sceptics began to put awkward questions, 
but lamely answered by the sponsors of the production. 

The absurd legend of the barrels can be at once disposed 
of. It is well known that, in the suddenness and fury of the 
conflagration at D Lane, nothing was saved except some 
account-books rescued from the treasurer's room. Old letters 
and memoranda are not exactly the sort of property a “salvage 
corps” thinks of rescuing or loading into barrels. Sheri 
was notcriously careless about papers—nor did he ever store his 
archives at the theatre. He rarely took the trouble even to 
open his letters. It is highly improbable that the precious 
“ barrels” lying unnoticed should, for over sixty years, have been 
held sacred by the scum of Drury Lane lodgers who rented the 
cellars. A natural ye A too, was made as to the devolution of 
title, as it might be called, of the barrels. Who was the luc 
finder or purchaser—when and how were they discovered ? As 
was pressed with a damaging iteration, Mr. Harvey, whose shop 
window is the entertainment of the St. James Street lounger, came 
forward. He, it seems, had purchased the contents of the barrels 
at the late Mr. Lacy’s sale in 1873. This date, which is a little 
over sixty years from the ing, seems to show that the well- 
known theatrical publisher was the original discoverer or pur- 
chaser of the documents, or, it may be, of the barrels themselves. 
Yet this left curiosity unsatisfied, though the barrel origin is some~ 
what timorously hinted at by Mr. Harvey, who eays the papers were 
in a “ filthy condition,” as if “soiled by water.” But the enter- 
taining critic who provides the readers of the Daily News with a 
weekly column of theatrical news, still unsatisfied, thought of 
turning back to the sale catalogue of Mr. Lacy's treasures, to see 
how the contents of the barrels were marshalled and described. 
So “ heterogeneous ” a mass should fill pages at least. We might 
look for the usual auctioneer’s flourishings—“ A series of love- 
letters from Miss Linley, &c.”; ‘ Letters from Mrs. Sheridan to her 
husband.” In such cases, extracts or “ tit-bits” are often printed. 
to whet the appetite. Messrs. Sotheby—* old auctioneering 
hands ”—have an eye to what is telling. But, to his astonish- 
ment, our critic found that the vast “ heterogeneous mass” of 

pers was medestly squeezed into a single line, thus :—“ Sheridan, 

. B., various autograph letters, and other papers relating ta 
him.” Farther, it appears there was so little competition for this 
tempting lot, that it was “knocked down” for the modest sum of 
two guineas, 

Reference has been made to Miss Linley’s lengthy narrative of hes 
elopement which would fill many printed pages. Practically it does, 
for unluckily it was published on the —— of Moore’s Life of 
Sheridan, and was by him aside asa clumsy for- 
gery. The writer of the article, Miss Stoker (who is, of course, not 
responsible for the authenticity of the papers), tells us that 
the “original” of this counterfeit was before her. Now to be 
found in company with such a document throws more than » 
suspicion on its fellows. Both probably belong to the one fabri- 
cated series. It would be easy to procure a genuine specimen 
of the fair Linley’s handwriting with which to compare the 
letters. Further, the style alone condemns them; and a critic 
familiar with the literature of that time could have little 
hesitation in rejecting them. We shall quote a single specimen, 
of an endearing character My Dearest,—I send a little ff 
by Tom, to ask e how e do, and to know how e are all going 
on there, and if e have heard how the K—— behaved at the 
Levee to-day—pray send me a line to the Theatre, for e know 
what an anxious Poush I am. God thee love, my own one. I’lb 
love e for ever, let what will happen.” Now, apart from the 
ridiculous attempts at archaic expressidn, the little “ fiff,” “ Poush,” 
“e,” “God thee love”—clumsy libels on the really charming and 
vivacious style of the genuine letters—there is one fact which is 
convincing as to the imposture. It was common in magazines 
and newspapers to allude to his Majesty as “The K”; and the 
fabricator foolishly imagined that, in a private letter from a wife 
to her husband, this harmless allusion to the levée, and the abbre- 
viation, would import a sort of local colour. Further, in the con- 
fidential letters of Miss Linley to her betrothed we find, “ My 
dearest S——n,” which looks as if it had been copied from some 
printed volume. 

Among other “curios” of the miscellany are two accounts setting 
out the mort of the theatre—one in Sheridan’s handwriting, 
the other in his ae eae with an opinion of coun 
These papers contradict each other in the most ludierous way. 
A mortgage of Lacy’s is put in one at 17,000/., in the other at 
16,000/. In one the Lacy mortgages are made to amount to 
24,000/., in the other to 22,000/. There is also mentioned a mort- 
gage held by one Francis. Fortunately there is an authentic 

ance-sheet in existence furnished to the shareholders, in which 
these Lacy mortgages are put at 28,000/., and in which, too, ali 
the other charges are enumerated, without mention of any encum- 
brancer of the name of Francis. We are introduced to a good- 
natured Yorkshire Doctor, who mea = for Miss Linley in 
France, and who is made to address his letter to “ Monsieur 
Sherridan ”"—unable, apparently, to spell so familiar a name. 
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These spurious compositions have no doubt been artfull 
blended with scraps of the genuine material, whose flavour shall 
leaven the whole. Dealers in butterine are thus careful to have 

nt a modicum of the purer Dorset. In this connexion we 
submit an hypothesis which we believe to be the true solution, 
and which will clear up the mystery of the barrels, One of the 
zles of the case was a letter of Miss Linley’s, m which 
she lapsed into such vulgarities of spelling and expression 
as “ half-nacked,” “ bright Hevn’s!” “ which I had colected 
since our long absense.” These low terms seemed to suit ill 
with our ideal of the elegant, accomplished Elizabeth, of whom 
Wilkes spoke in raptures, and whose refinement Reynolds and 
Gainsborough have immortalized. Now by a curious chance, in 
the course of last year, we heard of a collection of “ love letters,” 
if they might be so called, which had been addressed to the 
volatile Brinsley, not by the fair Elizabeth, but by notorious Cyprians 
of the town, and which the discreet manager had ad to his 
theatre rather than to his private residence, for obvious reasons, 
Moore in his Diary relates a piquant anecdote of how these com- 
promising papers were stolen from the theatre for purposes of 
chantage and recovered by Sheridan by an ingenious device. Could 
it be that these papers, unpresentable in their original shape, 
should have been udroitly adapted and altered? But 
Elizabeth Linley! This surely would be the most cruel of her 
long series of trials. 

It is —-. too, that even the advertisement on the cover 
should be dubious in its way; for it invites us to peruse Letters 
of Miss Linley and Sheridan, though there is not a single one of 
the latter’s in the collection. The eminent firm who publish the 
magazine should surely authenticate the barrel story, and, above 
all, ask to see the great “ heterogeneous mass ” that has been left 
over—for we have had only “ the first sprightly runnings.” The 
“tiltings ” remain, and, like Oliver, we ask for more. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
I. 


ONSIDERING their advantages, the Directors of the Grosvenor 
Gallery might have contrived to bring together a better col- 
lection of pictures. Artists are not likely to refuse the certainty 
of a place in order to run the risk of rejection by a jury ; and yet 
most men have ventured their best work at the Academy. True, 
the Grosvenor may count some of the strong men of the day 
among its regular contributors ; but then, on the other hand, there 
is apparently no depth of weakness or incompetency to which it is 
not willing to descend, This absence of any standard of excel- 
lence ruins the general appearance of the Gallery, more especially 
as the hanging is not calculated to bring into prominence the best 
work of the year. Too much respect is paid to feeling insuffici- 
ently backed by knowledge, to retinement without the accomplish- 
ment which should give it body and distinguish it from mere 
weakness. Thus members of the Burne-Jones, Costa, and similar 
schools, even when they paint weakly, are made much of in this 
Gallery. We do not think that the works, whether in figure 
or landscape, of the men who can really use their eyes, who 
delight in modelling, in drawing, in decorative colour, in con- 
sistent artistic treatment, or in playing with light and atmosphere, 
occupy on the whole the most important in the show. We 
will not go into details here; but, — with the figure-paint- 
ing, we shall show by our account of the pictures what we con- 
sider of most merit or promise, 

Mr. Hallé thinks it would be nice to see some people in old 
Italian costumes, to see a woman in a Carnival dress suggestive of 
revelry in foreign towns; so he paints “ Buondelmonte and the 
Donati” (31) and two “Carnival Souvenirs” (46 and 182); but 
how these things would really look, and why they should strike 
your eyesight apart from association with books, he seems to have 
little idea. He evidently perceives no reason why any quality or 
element of the natural ap ce should be important or touching. 
He does not draw or model with any sense of delight, as may be 
seen in the horse, the faces, the arms, fi ,and attachments of 
wrists. He does not realize the — not — of “om 
atmosphere embracing his figures uildings, nor does 
daneaste & space for’ his line is coarse and his colour without 
balance or ensemble. So his pictures become mere labels pointing 
to intellectual souvenirs, ond in the case of the first to a page 
and a half of catalogue. We cannot see the use of giving 
“ Buondelmonte” the chief place in the exhibition, any more 
than we can see the reason for occupying so much line-space 
with Mrs. Hastings’s misa nsion of Mantegna (153), com- 
monplace work by Mr. Calderon and Mr. P. Morris, and a host of 
poor portraits and landscapes by men without training, when better 
work was to be had. Mr. ©. W. Mitchell’s “Through Death unto 
Life” (166), a large scenic work appealing to the same order of 
sentiments as Mr. Goodall’s pictures, belongs to a higher category 
of workmanship than what we have mentioned, but hardly justifies 
the important position and large space given to it. It treats a 
mysterious subject without mystery of tone or finesse of execution, 
and sadly lacks elevation and warmth of feeling. Even Mr. 
Richmond, admirable as he is in some of his portraits, has not 
been entirely successful in his “ Icarus starting on his Flight ” (101). 
He has hit upon a good and noble idea, one not altogether foreign 
to Mr. Watts’s view of things; but he has carried it out with a 


stiffness of his own and a scale-like spottiness of colour that is 
po means the best feature of Mr. Watts’s work. A spotty dabbi 
of sickly colour also disfigures Mr. Richmond's “ Fiametta” (103 
and the portrait “ Mrs. David Little.” The green shaw] and white 
dress in the latter are handled in a rough, tangled manner, as if 
they were seaweed. Such careless workmanship, owing to the 
fever of inspiration, may appear now and then in the works of 
great poetical artists, and these actual blemishes of style certain 
nters will copy, as if some mystery of sentiment lay in them. 
The work in question, intended doubtless to be quiet and refined, 
would be much better if it had been consistently kept in that 
vein throughout. That Mr. Richmond can do without tri 
may be seen by the admirable tranquillity of his “Earl of 
Pembroke ” (32) and his “ Mrs, Sanderson” (7). One notices in 
Mr. Watts’s work some curiosities of handling, such as a strange 
spotting together of tints in the flesh, but one feels that they are 
part of his way of working, of his istence in searching for 
nobility and dignity of aspect. He is not a realist who leaves 
things as he finds them; and, since he cannot give us both, we 
should be sorry to change the air of majesty and supernaturalness 
which he has imposed on the three figures of his “ Judgment of 
Paris” (57) for a clearer and more classic method of expression. 
Mr. Burne-Jones, though he has reserved all his energies for the 
Grosvenor, and has sent nothing to the Academy, contributes no 
very excellent “The Baleful Head” 
(75), indeed, is in his worst style—tame and insipid in expression, 
mannered in treatment, and unpleasantly cold and purple in 
colour. If this colour be defended, as ugliness often is in music, 
on the ground of its appropriateness to a scene of gloom and 
horror, we can only say that we should have preferred to see the 
expression in the faces. The background of “The Garden of 
Pan” (66) bears no possible relation to the figures in size or 
position, and yet it is tolerably realistic. The figures li 
are well drawn, and the girl sitting on her heel shows a fine 
feeling in the attitude. To make up for the deficiencies of these 
pictures, Mr. Burne-Jones has altogether d himself in 
“A Portrait” (98), both in the natural sentiment of the human 
face and in the wonderful beauty of his scheme of colour. The 
picture is a happy mixture of realism in the suggestion and 
drawing of the surroundings and of idealism in the modelling and 
colour. Not that any of it is false; a certain breadth only and 
warmth of treatment harmonize the creamy flesh tints, the 
gorgeous blue dress, and the deep gloom in which a mirror 
faintly gleams. Mr. Strudwick, another follower of Rossetti, has 
produced the best subject-picture of those shown by his school 
this year. The colour and invention of “A Love Story” (67) 
are very beautiful in their archaic, unoriginal way, and the 
peu is much more decorative in effect than “The Baleful 
ead,” or even “ The Garden of Pan.” 

Let us turn from these works, which all deal more or less with 
the fantastic, to the labours of men who claim no license on the 
score of idealism, and whose decorative qualities, when they have 
any, are not indulged in at the expense of natural appearance. 
Mr. John Collier's “ Lilith” (24) is a piece of straightforward 
and thorough modelling. He claims no exemption from any of 
the difficulties which stand in the way of his giving you the shock 
of truth. Lilith may not be quite noble or sentimental enough 
for scme, and the realism may seem a little hard and cold; but she 
is at any rate a woman, not a piece of leather or tapestry gradated 
with taste according to an arbitrary scheme. That we think 
counts for something, though we wish to make no comparison 
between the absolute value of different schools. Both are in- 
valuable to those who like them. Different tastes require different 
foods. It is no merit to some people that a scene be realized 
after the manner of natural vision. They do not wish to be 
reminded of the way in which things happen in the world, but, 
before all things, seek the covering of any phantasy that is at 
all water-tight. It is a want of robustness that leads men to 
shudder at truth, and to prefer any flimsy and weak thing that 
pretends to idealism. So it comes that the Grosvenor teems 
with good intentions, both in figure and landscape, which cannot 
get themselves embodied and carried out because the intenders 
have made haste to idealize before they could realize. Mr. 
Padgett and his pictures, “Love in the Valley” (127) and 
“Dreaming and Drifting” (179), will serve to illustrate our 
meaning. These pictures are as empty of the distinctions of air, 
distance, and plane as they are of the detail which has been 
omitted under the pretext of securing them, 

Unquestionably the greatest work is that which has been con- 
ceived on the basis of truth to the laws of ordi vision, and 
which yet gives by virtue of treatment a view of the subject 
grand through force and concentration, Contes through style, 
enlivened by grace, or instinct with some deep pervading senti- 
ment. This aim has been perhaps attained more fully in one or 
two of the portraits than in anything in the other branches of 
figure-painting. We have pa Mr. Herkomer’s portraiture in 
our preliminary account of the Academy, and it produces the same 
favourable impression upon us here as it did there. “F. Buxton, 
Esq.” (76) is simply enough done; all the finesse of the work 

to make the man live and to show us the character of his 
fread. It would be perfect but for a slight muddiness of colour 
not suitable to the whiteness of the lights. As to “The late 
Professor Fawcett” (29), we do not remember to have sesn for 
some time anything so sensitive in expression, yet so bold and free 
from frip and triviality of every sort. e feel inclined to 
wish Me. s very different Portrait 
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(98) as the two most notable pictures in the Grosvenor. Next 
come Mr. Collier's “‘ Mrs. Horne” (108), a strikingly bold and 
simple head; an average specimen of Mr. Holl, “ Lord Harlech” 
(ai and Mr. Tuke’s “ W. G. Freeman, Esq.” (237), which 

ows, what is tolerably rare, a clever and unexaggerated treat- 
ment of a florid complexion. Perhaps others are nearly if not 

ite as good; for ourselves we find Mr. Shannon’s flesh tones in 
his “Queen of Hearts” (191) somewhat leathery, though in 
other ts the work may be called the best picture he has 
done. . W. Carter's “Mr, 0. A. Fyffe” (56) is fair enough 
in effect, though worked in a strange medley of colours with a 
crumbly-looking touch, and Mr. Jacomb Hood in “A Portrait ” 
(202), Mr. Schmalz in “ Blondine” (18), Mr. A. Moore in 

William Oonnal” (123), and Mr. Cyrus Johnson in “Sir 
George Macfarren” (74), send excelleut work in their various 
styles. We have one or two figure subjects to mention before 
closing, the most important of which are Mr. H. La Thangue’s 
“ Runaway” (189), and Mr. Jacomb Hood's “Spring.” Both are 
in what is called the empty French manner; Mr. Thangue’s 
the more realistic, Mr. Hood’s the more elegant. Both are fairly 
drawn and modelled, and show an intelligent comprehension of 
foreign styles. Sculpture abounds. We noticed an elegant and 
distinguished-looking head—* Rhodope ” (383)—by Mr. Bates, as 
well as good work by Messrs. Hamo Thornycroft, Onslow Ford, 
T. Nelson Maclean, and others. 


An oversight in our last week’s article on The Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water-Colours attributed Mr. Dollman’s “ The Top 
of the Hill” to Mr. Alfred Parsons, and “ Recruiting for 
Savonarola ” by Mr. Topham to Mr. F, G. Cotman. 


FAUST AT THE ALBERT HALL. 


HE Damnation de Faust of Berlioz is by no means the 
composer’s best work. But it is unquestionably his most 
pular; and for this there are many reasons. To begin with, it 
Es setting—in some.ways the best that has been done—of one of 
the legends of the modern world ; a legend in which, as Stendhal 


says of Don Juan, “il y a du diable et de l’amour,” and which is. 


| ~ cso accordingly. In the next place, it is admirably well done, 
iven the point of view, it is not easy to conceive how and in 
what direction Berlioz’s treatment of his subject could be sur- 
pert, The novelty is as fresh as in 1847, when the thing was 
oduced ; the invention is as varied as surprising, the 
melodies are as moving, the orchestration as rich and suggestive ; 
one listens for the thirteenth or the twentieth time, and in the 
achievement of this admirable master there is always, as in a 
symphony of Beethoven, or a meditation for the piano signed 
“Chopin,” something new and personal, something to feel and 
analyse for the first time—an effect, a subtlety in instrumental 
combination, an experiment in the juxtaposition of tone and tone 
which one has not perceived before. Lastly, there is the reflection 
—which grows more and more imperious with every hearing—that 
in the Damnation de Faust are contained most of, if not all, the 
essentials of what is called “ modern music,” and so formulated as 
to be still “criticable” as art and still tolerable as music. One 
listens, and one has perforce to confess that there is no Wagner 
but Berlioz. Here, in fact, are all the elements of the “ music- 
drama,” the “ Work of Art of the Future”; and, moreover, here 
is Hector Berlioz—here, that is to say, is an artist of rare gifts, 
and perhaps the most perfect accomplishment produced since 
Beethoven. In this guise “modern music” looks acceptable, 
appears intelligible enough. The melody is so rich, the de- 
ation so passionate, the orchestral commentary so naturally 
tive and complete. Here and there are memories of Gluck, 
Weber, Beethoven ; everywhere is there music; nowhere is there 
a trace of prejudice, an indication of what has been called “ the 
passion of a parti pris.” Of greater—and better—muasic there is 
an abundance; but it dates from an earlier time, and is touched 
with a sounder and.a fuller inspiration, ‘lhe Damnation de Faust, 
indeed, is a pure expression of Romanticism. It has some of the 
faults of the epoch that gave it birth; but it has all the merits 
as well, and it has notes of sincerity and humanity that give it 
a place apart, and are like to keep it interesting from other than 
the technical point of view for many years yet. 

In England, as in France, its popularity is, so far, unabated. 
It attracts as large an audience as the Messiah itself, or the latest 
work of the newest and greatest composer. On Saturday last it 
was given at the Albert Hall, and the Albert Hall was very 
nearly full. That is all that can be said. The Mephistopheles 
was Mr. Watkin Mills; Mr. Edward Lloyd was, as always, the 
Faust ; Mme. Albani was the Marguerite; Mr. Barnby conducted ; 
tlie band and chorus were a thousand strong. All the solo music 
was badly sung. Mr. Lloyd was tame throughout, and in the 
wonderful. “ Invocation” sang feebly enough to be really exasperat- 
ing. Mme. Albani was a t disappointment; in the concerted 
music of the third part she was barely sufficient; in the lovely 
ballad of “The King of Thule,” as in the passionate and dramatic 
setting of “ Meine Ruh ist hin,” she was heard without enthusiasm 
and disappeared without regret. As for Mr. Watkin Mills, he 
sang his part in such a way that the “Song of the Flea” passed 
unperceived, the air “ Voici des Roses” seemed nothing, and even 
the “Serenade” itself fell flat. Mr. Pyatt, as Brander, was at 
least sufficient; and the orchestra and chorus, from first to last, 


were quite admirable. Not often have the “crack numbers” of 
the work—the “ Hungarian March,” the “ Ballet of Sylphs,” the 
 Will-o’-the-Wisps ”—been better glared s not often have the 
greater choruses—the “Jam, Nox Stellata,” the Soldiers’ Round, 
the Easter Hymn, the “Has! Has!” of the jinale—been better 
sung. Mr. Barnby, indeed, has grasped his Berlioz ; and, whatever 
the shorttomings of his soloists, he sways his orchestra and his 
choristers in such guise as almost to make amends. 


ABDURRAHMAN AS A PAMPHLETEER. 


as world has been accustomed from an early date to publi- 
cations by royal authors. Indeed, some special temptation 
appears incident to ruling princes to rush into print, and the 
custom has been but recently honoured in the Western world. 
The ranks of princely writers have, however, probably been re- 
cruited for the first time by an Ameer of Afghanistan in the 

of the present ruler, Abdurrahman Khan. He has come before 
the verdict of criticism as a pees. Some weeks ago one of 
those rumours which fly so swiftly through the East and com- 
municate a passing tremor to the Stock Exchanges of Europe 
insisted that the Ameer of Afghanistan, our subsidized ally, had 
ordered a Holy War against Russia. Further, he was reported to 
have enjoined it upon his subjects ina pamphlet of his own com- 
position, The intelligence was, at any rate, seriously canvassed 
at Constantinople, as it would not do for the Caliph to be 
behind any ommedan prince in his zeal for the true religion. 
However, the Sultan and his advisers escaped material incon- 
venience. It became clear that, whatever the Ameer had d 

the active prosecution of a jihad was de | far from his intentions. 
Experienced authorities, indeed, naturally discredited the rumour 
from the first, as they have indeed had occasion to discredit it 
before, and are tolerably certain to have to do again in the future. 
They took it to be (if anything) only an ardent profession of 
Mahommedan orthodoxy on the part of Abdurrahman Khan. 
His Highness, like many other shrewd tyrants, knows the advan- 
tages of standing well with the official hierarchy of his country, 
and has paid assiduous court to the Mollahs and the unkempt 
fanatics who wander half-starved about the Afghan mountains. 
Regarded from this point of view, the exhortation to a Holy 
War would be reducible to the Pn! dimensions of an elec- 
tioneering device, as they understand electioneering in Afghanistan. 
Another possible explanation, and one well in accordance with 
Afghan statecraft, detects the astute ruler in killing two birds 
with one stone. By dropping vague hints of a jihad he would 
not only establish his orthodoxy in the eyes of believers, but 
be furnished with a convenient pretext as well for bringi 
together his fighting men to Cabul. The concentration would be 
well planned in view of the discontent of the Ghilzai clan, which 
has been smouldering all the winter, and now appears to have 
burst forth with redoubled activity. But, whatever truth there 
may be in these guesses, curiosity was naturally aroused as to a 
pamphlet inspired or written by the Ameer himself, and published 
at a Government Press he has established in Cabul. 

Officers on the frontier have, of course, been eager to lay hands 
on this document, and their efforts appear to have been crowned 
with success. A translation of what purports to be the original 
brochure, entitled the “Sas-rishtaye Islamiah Rum,” has found 
its way into more than one of the Anglo-Indian papers, It is 
less violent in tone than might have been expected, and consists 
for the main part of an admonition to Mahommedans to be read 
for the defence of their religion in the general struggle which is 
everywhere anticipated in Central Asia, and forms the staple of 

gossip. An admirable illustration can also be drawn from 
it of the fashion in which gag, ong history is manufactured 
for consumption in those regions. The pamphlet opens with the 
orthodox “ In the name of God, the best of all names,” and appeals 
to the “ people of Afghanistan who are of the tribes of ‘ Durani,’ 
‘ Giljaye,’ Pursiban,’ ‘ Hazarah,’ and ‘ Turks,’ and live in Afghan- 
istan, and are true believers and Mussulmans.” It then proceeds, 
aiter laying general advice before the clans, to recapitulate recent 
history in Turkey and point the moral. “In the beginning of 
the month of Tonalin, his Imperial Majesty the Sultan of 
Turkey summoned the local, military, and political officers, Turks 
and Arabs, before him, and gave a general order.” “ Ere this,” so 
Abdul Hamid II. is reported to have delivered himself, “ere this 
there existed unity among the Powers of the world, and especially 
among those of Europe. To act in contravention of the terms of a 
treaty was considered by them to be odious and disgraceful.” 
But now, continues his Majesty in this very Thucydidean speech, 
“such a good habit has disappeared from all the Powers, policy 
ow they carry on their policy in that respect, iendship is 
turning fraud.” Therefore it and 
medans in general to be cautious; “for you are surrounded by 
the infidels, and it is expected war will take between the 
Powers. You should, therefore, take thought for your names and 
religion, and do not be ignorant; otherwise the Mahommedan 
religion may disappear.” 

The result of the Sultan’s lecture, so the pamphlet avers, was a 
general petition from his officers for the preservation of Mahom- 
medanism, and a resolution to sacrifice their own ease and incomes 


in order to equip the forces of the Empire. The application of the 
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fable to nape is not difficult. He who runs may read. 
But the publication, as far ascan be gathered from the translation, 
has no special reference to Russia. It might be construed as 
directed equally against the other infidel Government which over- 
shadows Afghanistan, and its vagueness supports the theory that 
the Ameer’s exhortation is probably an incident in domestic 


THE CARL ROSA OPERA, 


an excellent precedent the opening nights of 
the English, or, as we may one day be compelled to call it, 
the national opera season, were devoted to works of never-failing 
attraction—to Carmen on Saturday, The Bohemian Girl on 
Monday, and Faust on Tuesday, Not much may be said at this 
date, in the way of praise or elucidation, of impersonations so 
familiar and excellent as the Carmen and Marguerite of Mme. 
Marie Roze. Despite the competition of more than one great 
singer, the Carmen of Mme. Marie Roze is still, as it has long 
been, an artistic and intensely individual interpretation of Bizet’s 
heroine. In the same opera Mr. Barton McGuckin, as José, and 
Mr. Leslie Crotty, as the Bull-fighter, gave satisfactory renderings 
of parts they have capably filled on many previous occasions, and 
Miss F. ae Moody, a pupil of the late Mme. Sainton-Dolby, made 
# successful début as Michaela, For the present we must be con- 
tent to postpone to another hearing our opinion of Miss Moody’s 
artistic capacity, merely recording the favourable impression which 
& prepossessing style and a voice of fine quality never fail to 
excite. As Arline, in Balfe’s ever-green opera, Mme. Georgina 
Burns is yay able, by her persuasive sympathy and finished 
artistry, to exalt the somewhat strained sentiment of the part to 
the sphere of genuine romance. It is something of an artistic 
triumph to make us forget, as Mme. Burns does, the Fe gs 
artifices, the threadbare conventions, and lurking absurdities of 
the situations—one more proof that Balfe’s melodic charm, how- 
ever frequently exerted, will never fail in popular estimation with 
adequate exponents at hand. 
Mr. Carl Rosa’s novelty, the new English opera by Mr. F. 
Corder, entitled Nordisa, was given on Wednesday, having been 
iginally produced last Jan in Liverpool. Excepting the 
minor parts, the cast at was identical with that at 
 sanee p save that Mr. Barton McGuckin replaced Mr, Edward 
Scovell as Count Oscar. Both book and music are the work of 
Mr, Corder, and both are my opposed to what might have 
been expected from the fervent Wagnerolatry of the author. It 
is, however, with artists as with other folk ; only the unimaginative 
and the inflexibly virtuous among us can afford to be consistent, 
The young composer has chosen to follow the well-beaten road of 
Balfe and Auber, to be Pewee in his first operatic essay and not 
Wagnerian, to respect the old limitations of the lyric drama, and 
it is not altogether in vain that he has striven to please. Without 
tioning the wisdom of Mr. Corder’s choice, it would not be 
ifficult to cite certain numbers in Nordisa that perilously approxi- 
mate, in construction and simple tunefulness, to those principles 
of art which he has himself frequently ridiculed in a vein of 
banter decidedly pleasant, if y profitable. Minna’s “ Lul- 
laby” in the first act, albeit based on an old Ni i 
not very distantly related to the a melodies of the 
and would excite no surprise if found in the repertory of Messrs. 
Moore and Then we have the old soldier's song, “ Scent 
of the pine,” with its trite martial accompaniment, admirably 
representative of an exuberant class, which, together with other 
examples of stereotyped form and well-worn sentiment, are cleverly 
designed to captivate the ears of the unadvanced, but roust 
be gall to the good Wagnerite. In fact, in his first and third 
acts Mr. Corder shows hi determined to let his theories 
slide, and to this end has composed some tolerably pretty and 
taking melodies, some charming ballet music, and one finale, at 
least, which is a really dramatic ensemble, concerted with skill and 
restraint, extremely effective, but constructed none the jess on 
those grey-headed principles of art which Mr. Corder has not 
always known how to venerate. The libretto of Nordisa is 
founded on an old melodrama, La Bergére des Alpes, which has 
enjoyed a truly Protean existence. Nothing could be thinner or 
simpler than the action and motif of the play. Mixed babies 
and an avalanche are the chief elements of the plot, the old 
device proving of more vital force in the action the new 
sensation. Minna and Nordisa, the two foster-sisters, have been 
changed in infancy, because the mother of the first-named could 
not bear the contrast presented by the well-born child of Baron 
Nymark and her own daughter. She wished, as she ingenu- 
ously writes in her opportune confession, “to enjoy for a while 
the sight of my own child finely dressed and admired by the 
” Thus in the end, after grave complications between 
two pairs of lovers, the poor peasant-girl Nordisa turns out to be 
the Baron's daughter Minna, and Minna becomes the rural maiden 
Nordisa. It must be owned that Mr. Corder has made the most 
of this artifice, without impairing the interest of the opera or 
rendering the development tedious. And Mme. Georgina Burns, by 
herclever acting as the vivacious Minna during the rustic balletscene 
of the “ Halling,” gives natural emphasis to the fact of her origin, 
and reveals the true Nordisa with admirable art. Her by-play 
with the Baroness and her lover while a spectator of the country 
dancers, and the spirit in which she is irresistibly compelled to 


air, is 
iod, 


join in the revels, are full of delightful touches most sympathe- 
tically given. In the light and florid music allotted to her Mme, 
Burns displayed her wonted skill and refined style in vocalization, 
As the heroine, Nordisa, Mme, Julia Gaylord more exacting 
claims to satisfy (and, it need hardly be said, more than satisfies 
them), especially in the long duet with Mr. McGuckin in the 
second act, where Mr. Corder shows more individuality of style 
and a wider range of expression than in any other portion of 
his opera that may be considered dramatic. Mme. Gaylord and 
Mr. McGuckin interpreted this impassioned music with great 
delicacy and feeling, though the accompaniment of the orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Goossens, was at times a little noisy. The 
avalanche that buries the unfortunate lovers in the mountain 
chilet, or setar, if suggestive in its very perpendicular descent 
of “ rubbish shot here,” gave great delight to a great part of the 
audience, although it covered another part with dust. The 
opera is put on the stage with the judicious care and completeness 
we are accustomed to expect from Mr. Carl Rosa and at 

Lane. The Carl Rosa chorus is generally superior to the average 
of operatic choruses, and in Nordisa there was nothing to except 
from this rule. Mr, James Sauvage, as Lieutenant Frederick 
Hansen, the lover of the charming Minna, sang occasionally out of 
tune in the first act, but in the third gave a capital rendering of 
the ballad, “I reared a castle fair and lofty-browed.” As the old 
soldier Brand—a rather tedious person, with a decidedly tedious 
song, “Scent of the pine”—Mr. Max Eugene also failed some- 
times in accurate intonation. For the rest, Mr. Aynsley Cook, 
as Halvor, the innkeeper; Mr. Pope, as the village clergyman ; and 
Miss Vadini, Miss Kate Drew, and Miss Dickerson did fairly well 
in minor parts, 


RACING. 


of greater value than any which took place the followi 
week at the Newmarket First Spring Meeting, with the 
exceptions of the Two Thousand and One Thousand. This was 
the Princess of Wales's Handicap of 2,000/.—a very large stake 
for a five-furlong scramble. Sixteen horses ran for it, the favourite 
being Captain Machell’s Kilwarline, who won a couple of races 
last year, and was only beaten by the smart filly Réve d'Or, when 
giving her 17 lbs. He was now carrying 8 st. 5 lbs., a heavy 
weight for a three-year-old in a handicap, Shimmer, another 
three-year-old, and the winner of many races, and the once cele- 
brated Braw Lass, jumped away in front, while the able but 
roguish Despair stuck his toes in the ground and refused to take 
any part in the race. Before reaching the distance, the lead was 
taken by Debenture, a five-year-old grey mare that had lost eve 
race for which she had started both this season and last, follo 

by the first favourite and Southill. Kilwarline looked as if he 
would win up to a late moment of the race, but his heavy burden 
was too much for him, and, after a very exciting struggle, Southill 
caught Debenture and won by a head, Kilwarline being only 
a length behind them. The winner, a three-year-old colt by 
Sterling, was receiving 24 lbs. from Kilwarline, and Debenture 
was receiving 23 lbs. and two years, or the equivalent of 3 st., 
from the same horse, which makes Kilwarline’s performance a 
v one. On the same day, at Wirral, Mr. A. Brocklehurst 
accomplished the extraordinary feat of riding the winners in five 
steeplechases out of six. It is fatiguing enough to ride a couple 
of steeplechases in a day—or even one, for that matter; but to 
ride six, and to win in all but one single instance, was a very 
remarkable day’s work. 

The Newmarket First Spring Meeting began on a cold, windy, 
dusty day, and the sport was as indifferent as the weather, 
The favourite for the Two Thousand Trial Plate was General 
Owen Williams's three-year-old colt, The Lizard, by Springfield 
who, after beginning his career well by winning two races out of 
three early last season, had not run for twelve months. He won 
with t ease ; but he had the reputation of ‘ making a noise,” 
and, whereas he fetched 880 guineas after a selling race a year 

, he was now bought in for only 310 guineas, Sir George 
Chetwynd’s Portnellan, who had not won a race for nearly three 
ears, his last victory having been the Devonshire Nursery 
Handica: of 9752. at Derby, cantered in an easy winner for a 
Welter Handicap. A selling plate of 100 guineas, for two-year- 
olds, brought out a neatly-made and powerful colt called H 
by The Miser, out of Victress. He started first favourite, made 
the running, and won easily. After the race he was bought in for 
20 guineas; and, as he was entered to be sold for 250 guineas, 
his owner apparently lost 570 guineas by his victory, which shows 
the farce of selling stakes. Mr. D. Baird’s fine four-year-old colt, 
St. Michael, won the Prince of Wales's Stakes for the second time 
in two years. He was the most heavily-weighted horse for his 
age in the race, and he won by a length from Plantagenet, the first 
favourite, who had won eight races of a Plating kind last year. 
Southill, the winner of the rich Princess of Wales's Handicap at 
Sandown on the previous Saturday, ran in this race, but his extra 
weight stopped him. Odds were laid on the Duke of Portland's 
Saltpetre for the Spring Two-Year-Old Stakes. His penalty of 
8 Ibs., however, was more than he could —— his infirmity 
of roaring, and the race was won by Lord Durham's Brookl 
the second being a promising-looking colt called Obliquity, by 
Robert the Devil. 
On the Wednesday, with the exception of the Two Thousand, 
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-the racing was of a very low order. “ Plating for Newmarket ” 
the newspapers called it; but where, we should like to know, is 
such mere plating to be seen as at Newmarket, apart from 
the more important races that take place there? Mr. Douglas 
Baird, who was to win the Two Thousand before t 
o'clock, won the first race over the long Cesarewitch course, 
with Doubloon, who had won a race the week before at Epsom. 
He was running about a mile and a half beyond his distance, 
but be was only opposed by Lord Lumley, who sometimes runs on 
the flat, and sometimes in steeplechases, and Temple, who has 
‘been running for three years without success. There was a very 
‘close race for a Selling Plate between Joel, St. Bavon, and 
oy ca the first and second being ridden by apprentices claim- 
ing the 5 lbs. allowance. This was the third hundred-pound plate 
‘that Joel had won at Newmarket this spring, and he changed 
‘hands for the second time this season, at 400 guineas, Lady Hilda, 
the winner of a selling plate for two-year-olds an hour later, was 
not so fortunate, as she had a fit of staggers immediately after the 
race, and nobody would bid for her. Mr. Hammond brought out 
Aintree, a bay colt by Sefton, who had been backed at 14 to 1 for 
the Derby, for a hundred-pound handicap. At the Bushes he 
was going splendidly, but in the Abingdon Bottom he seemed to 
tire, and he had to be roused up to beat The Lizard by half 
a length, He was giving that colt 10 lbs. but this did 
not look very like Derby form. It may be, however, that he 
‘is better than this performance would seem to imply. We de- 
scribed the Two Thousand at some length last week; and will 
only add that, according to the returns from Benson’s chronograph, 
it was rather a fast-run race, and that the receipts on the day 
were said to be 700/. less than on that of the Two Thousand last 
year, which looks as if less interest had been taken in the race. 
The next day, in consequence of the Duke of Beaufort’s The 
Cob walking over for the Challenge Whip, the racing did not 
begin until twenty minutes past two. The two selling-plate 
winners of the previous day, Joel and Lady Hilda, met in one of the 
hundred-pound Selling Stakes for which Newmarket is so notorious, 
There was some very heavy betting over this trumpery affair, and 
odds were laid on Joel, who won by a head from Lady Hilda. This 
was a piece of good luck ; for Lady Hilda, who seemed none the 
worse for her fit of the Wednesday, had a very bad start. The Stud 
Produce Stakes brought out General Pearson’s Anarch, who had 
thus far aes the best two-year-old form of the season. He 
is a remarkably fine black colt, by Thurio out of Red 3; and 
it is a great pity that he is not entered for either the Middle 
Park Plate, the Two Thousand, the Derby, or the St. Leger. He 
had won several races without a break, and he now cantered in 
half a dozen lengths in front of The Mummer, who had won 
a race at the Craven Meeting. The favourite for the Welter 
hamaee 4 was Spread Eagle; but Lord Hartington won the 
race with Morella, who had run very badly on the previous 
day, after starting first favourite for the Peel Handicap. The 
five-year-old Brighton and the two-year-old Xeno were very nearly 
equal favourites for the Cadogan Plate. Sir James Duke had 
bought Xeno for 780 guineas at Sandown after he had won the 
Walton Two-Year-Old Race of 1,000/., when he had beaten a 
field of nine opponents, including Abeyance, who had beaten La 
Bella, a “ro winner, and thirteen other poegnens at 
Croydon. As Brighton and Xeno were meeting at about weight 
for age over five furlongs, the race amounted to a trial between 
a respectable five-year-old plater and a representative of fair 
two-year-old form, The youngster made the running, but the 
old horse came past him, pulling double, soon after reaching the 
ils, and won in a canter by a couple of lengths. It is to be 
hoped that the Walton Two-Year-Old race may not have been 
true running, or the bulk of the two-year-olds that have ap- 
a in public this season must be a poor lot. General Owen 
illiams’s useful grey filly, Shimmer, won the Stand Handicap. 
She certainly has a happy knack of winning races of a plating sort, 
for she has won two worth about 850/. this season, as well as half 


“a dozen last year; but that her class is very moderate was proved 


at Sandown, when Kilwarline gave her more than a stone. She 
now exactly confirmed the form she had shown with Dog Rose at 
Kempton Park on Easter Monday, as that colt again ran second 
to her. : 

The One Thousand could scarcely be called a very engrossing 
race. Réve d'Or and Freedom had represented the best two-year- 
old form of the party. The Duke of Westminster's chestnut filly, 
Freedom, by Bend Or out of Freia, had won the Molecombe 
Stakes of 950/. at Goodwood, and in three other races she had 
been placed, having such horses as Timothy, Florentine, Phil, and 
Southill behind her; but in two races she had shown herself to 
be many pounds inferior to Enterprise, and she had run very badly 
indeed for a Free Handicap at Newmarket last October. She has 
fine shoulders, but she is not remarkable for either bone or muscle. 
The Duke of Beaufort’s chestnut filly, Réve d'Or, by Hampton 
out of Queen of the Roses by Sundeelah, had beaten Freedom by 
six lengths at 4 lbs. for the Dewhurst Plate, when she also beat 
Enterprise by three lengths at 10lbs., or 7 lbs. and weight for 
sex. On this race alone she might have won the Two Thousand ; 
but in half a dozen other races she had run many pounds below 
that form. She never was on a very large scale, and she has 
grown but little in height since last season, but she has thickened 
out and developed in muscle, and she has plenty of length in body, 
as ‘well as width across the hips. Of the rest of the field, Mr. 
Abingdon’s bay filly St. Mary, by Hermit out of Adelaide, had been 
about the best performer ; fed besten Brio, the winner of the 


French Two Thousand, by four len for the Lavant Stakes of 
860/. at Goodwood ; she had won the Hopeful Stakes of 707/. at 
Newmarket, and she had run third on different occasions to Enter- 
prise, to Salisbury, and to The Baron. A field of a dozen went to 
the post and got off without a single false start. Agnostic was 
the first away, but after running a hundred yards the lead was 
taken by Porcelain, who was followed by Réve d’Or. St. Mary 
and Agnostic ran fast to the Bushes—a distance of between five 
and six furlongs—but they could not stay beyond that point of 
the race. In descending the hill Réve d’Ur went up to Porcelain, 
while Freedom also drew towards the front. Réve d’Or took the 
lead in the Abingdon Bottom and held it to the end, winning by 
half a length from Porcelain, who was just as far in front of 
Freedom. St. Mary, who headed the rest of the field, was about 
a hundred yards away. While some good judges thought that 
Wood could have made Réve d’Or win by several lengths if he 
had chosen, others considered that he had very little in hand, and 
expressed a doubt whether Porcelain would not be likely to beat 
Réve d'Or on some future occasion. 

The rest of the Friday's racing was Bac | poor. Portnellan, who 
had won a race on the Tuesday, was e favourite for a — 
stakes ; but he was beaten by Lord Durham's Sylvan, who is 
to be touched in his wind. Be that as it may, he fetched 350 
guineas after the race. The April Plate was won by Lord 
Calthorpe’s Satiety, a lightly made, leggy colt by Isonomy. 
Lord Ellesmere’s Ham won the last race of the day by a dozen 
lengths from Cambusmore and five other horses. On Wednesday 
he had been a bad third to Aintree when receiving 15 lbs., so that 
Derby outsider may be better than was supposed. On the other 
hand, it is said that Ham is not to be trusted, in which case his 
form with Aintree may have been all wrong. The Newmarket 
First Spring Meeting was one of the dullest that we ean remember ; 
but it is some satisfaction to reflect that the results of the racing 
were greatly in favour of backers. The professional bookmakers 
must have had a terrible time of it. 


REVIEWS. 


ST. PETERSBURG AND LONDON IN THE YEARS 1852—1864.* 


‘R. REE VE, who introduces the English version of Count 
Vitzthum’s book with a short preface, expresses a natural 
regret at the dispersion of the diplomatic society which he re- 
members in London. Some of the representatives of the smaller 
Courts were remarkable for their ability and accomplishments, 
and they enjoyed both leisure and liberty of speech in a higher 
degree than the representatives of the Great Powers. Count 
Vitzthum’s opportunities of collecting political information were 
exceptionally favourable; and the present Memoirs show that he 
was highly qualified to record and criticize transactions in which 
he would perhaps have been willing to take a more active part. 
He had a great advantage in being admitted to a share in the con- 
fidence of the Prince Consort, whose conversations, as reported by 
Count Vitzthum, form one of the most valuable parts of the 
Reminiscences. Although the Ducal branch of the House of 
Saxony had been for more than three centuries separated from the 
younger or Kingly family, the minor German States had many 
common interests, and Prince Albert never forgot that he was a 
Saxon prince as well as a naturalized Englishman. Fer religious 
and dynastic reasons the Saxon kings were traditionally clients of 
Austria, while the Prince Consort sagaciously foresaw that the 
union of Germany could only be attained under the leadership of 
Prussia. During the period over which the Reminiscences extend, 
European affairs were mainly determined by the policy or caprice 
of two successive absolute rulers; and Count Vitzthum had 
unusual opportunities of ee the character of the Em 
Nicholas, and the constantly shifting relations of Napoleon III. to 
other Powers, and especially to England. The first chapter, con- 
taining the account ot Count Vitzthum’s residence in St. Petersburg 
as Saxon Chargé d’Affaires, in 1852, is one of the most in- 
teresting parts of the book. Though the young diplomatist was 
not entitled by his official rank to such a privilege, he was on 
special grounds received in audience by the Emperor, who took 
occasion to deliver a violent invective against the King of 
Prussia. On another occasion he heard the Emperor deliver 
what he calls a castigatory sermon against the Turks—“ ces chiens 
de Turcs,” as the Emperor repeatedly called them. Their rule 
could not, he said, be any longer tolerated in Europe, and he 
felt confident that the Emperor of Austria, whom he loved as a 
son, would join with him in clearing out that scurvy rabble on 
the Bosphorus, and putting an a to the oppression of the 
r Christians by “those rascally infidels.” At this time the 
mperor was constantly declaring to the English Minister his 
peaceable and unambitious intentions, and Count Nesselrode, in 
ese good faith, assured Sir Hamilton Seymour that the 
peror was making no warlike tions. Count Vitzthum, 
having been informed by a lady of the Court of the mobilization 
of two corps d’armée on the Turkish frontier, communicated the 


* St. Petersburg and London in the 1852-1864 : Reminiscences 
Count Charles Frederick Vitzthum von Eckstedt, lute Saxon Minister at 
Court of St. James’. 2 vols. London: Green, & Uo. 1887. 
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report to Sir Hamilton Seymour, who was naturally indignant at 
the deceit which had been practised. He was soon afterwards 
satisfied that the Chancellor of the Empire had been kept in 
ignorance of his master’s decisive measure. The Emperor re- 
proached Count Orloff, then at the head of the Secret Police, 
with his negligence in allowing a State secret to be disclosed with 
impunity. Orloff replied that he could name the traitor, but 
only in obedience to a direct command. “‘I give you that 
command.’ ‘ The traitor whom your Majesty is looking for is 
Nicholas I., Paulowitch, Emperor of all the Russias, who always 
forgets, when he talks of State business, and especially of military 
measures, in the Empress’s drawing-room, that each of the ladies 
of the Court has not only two ears, but also brothers, cousins, 
and other relatives in the army to whom they tell everything that 
they have heard.’” Count Vitzthum arrived at the conclusion that 
the Emperor was suffering under the mental disease which is 
hereditary in his family. “ie also quotes the opinion of a well- 
known English physician that the Emperor would die within two 
ears from the spring of 1853. Lord Palmerston is reported to 
Sone said that the Government could not act on the diagnosis of 
a doctor. It must, however, be remembered that in 1853 Lord 
Palmerston was neither Prime Minister nor Foreign Secretary. 

In June 1853 Count Vitzthum became Saxon Minister Resident 
in London; in 1857 he was promoted to the rank of Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary; in 1866, after the 
battle of Sadowa, he retired from his mission. Of all the many 
and important transactions which occurred during his residence in 
London he was an acute, well-informed, and interested observer. 
As the representative during the greater part of the time of Baron 
Beust, then Prime Minister at Dresden, Count Vitzthum was en- 
trusted with the hopeless duty of promoting the policy which was 
known as the echeme of the Trias, or union of the minor States 
for the purpose of dividing with Austria and Prussia the control 
of German affairs. Partly in the hope of convincing the Prince 
Consort, who had, with his usual sagacity, condemned the Trias as 
impracticable, Count Vitzthum, in the autumn of 1863, “ drafted 
a Memorandum, with the object of formulating the programme of 
German unity, and showing how the German Empire could be 
organized on a Parliamentary basis under an hereditary Emperor 
of the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine.” It would seem that the 
Parliamentary Emperor was not to be the same with the Emperor 
of Austria, Before the pamphlet had passed through the press 
Prince Albert was dead. The author can have little doubt that 
the Prince’s opinion would not have been changed by the most in- 
oa argument. The title of the Memorandum would alone 

ve refuted its conclusions, Count Vitzthum called it the 
“ Mediatizing of Austria and Prussia the sine qud non of a 
Monarchico-Parliamentary Solution of the German Problem.” 
The motto was “ Viribus unitis suum cuique.” Count Bernstorff, 
then Prussian Minister of Foreign Affairs, had answered Count 
Vitzthum by anticipation in a pamphlet which demanded that 
the supreme command of all the contingents and fortresses of the 
League should be vested in the King of Prussia. The German 
problem was not destined to be solved on a Monarchico-Parlia- 
mentary basis, and certainly not by the abdication of the two 
Great German Powers. It must be remembered that Count 
Vitzthum was the official advocate of measures for which he 
‘was not in the first degree responsible. In 1862, three or four 
years before the Treaty of Gastein, of the conquest of Holstein 
and Schleswig, of the battle of Sadowa, and of the exclusion 
of Austria from the German e, Lord Clarendon, then 
fresh from a visit to Berlin, regretted, in a conversation with 
Count Vitzthum, that there was no statesman in Prussia. Some 
of the critics of Prussian policy had in 1863 encouraged the 
assemblage of the German princes at Frankfort on the invita- 
tion of the —— Francis Joseph. Some of them had fore- 
seen that the Regent of Prussia would decline to attend; but 
they failed to understand that his absence would be fatal to 
the project of a renewal of Hapsburg supremacy. By a strange 
vicissitude of fortune, the statesman who had invented the 
chimera of the Trias, after his overthrow as Saxon Minister and 
virtual leader of the minor German Powers, re-established, as 
Prime Minister of Austria, the prosperity and greatness of the 
monarchy by the reconciliation which he effected between the 
Empire and the Kingdom of Hungary. The highly artificial 
fabric of the Dual Monarchy has now lasted for twenty years. 
The contemporaneous detachment of Italy from the Austrian 
dominion or protectorate proved to be a blessing in disguise. 

The earlier part of the Reminiscences occupies the same ground 
with the third instalment of Mr. Greville’s Memoirs, The poli- 
tical history of England and of Europe before and during the 
Crimean War is consequently more generally familiar than the 
record of previous and subsequent transactions. The English and 
the foreign chronicles of events are largely occupied with the 
incessant rivalry of Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell. It 
is unnece at the present day to discuss their comparative 
merits ; but there is a kind of satisfaction in watching the gradual 
advance and the ultimate triumph of the larger and stronger 
nature. Mr. Greville was on public grounds unfriendly to Lord 
Palmerston; and Count Vitzthum shared the dislike of his 
countrymen to the overbearing diplomatist who was the first to 
recognize Napoleon III. Both writers repeatedly announce Lord 
Palmerston’s loss of influence in Parliament and his imminent 
fall, and both from time to time candidly admit his emergence 
from the difficulties which had threatened to overwhelm him. 
Prince Albert's distrust of Lord Palmerston is plainly indicated 


by Sir Theodore Martin. The Prince was ill advised in ex- 

ing his dissent from the policy of the Queen's Minister, 
and his general dislike of his person, in conversations with a 
foreigner. The antagonism between the Court and the Govern- 
ment assumed its acutest form during the Italian negotiations 
before and after the war of 1859. Notwithstanding the cour- 
tesies which had been exchanged at Windsor and during the 
Queen’s return visit to Paris, the Prince Consort anticipated Lord 
Palmerston in his withdrawal of confidence from Napoleon III. 
He told Count Vitzthum that there was no person whom the 
Emperor hated so profoundly as himself and the Prince of Prussia, 
now the Emperor William. ‘The Italian adventure at no time 
attracted the Prince's sympathy or approval. He might, perha 
have regarded with indifference the creation of Italian unity “ 
other methods, but he condemned as a crime the intrigues of 
Cavour and of his Sovereign, and he deeply resented the ambitious 
enterprise of the Emperor of the French. The tortuous policy of 
Victor Emmanuel and of Cavour has only been justified by the 
event. The King’s desire of aggrandizing the House of Savo 
may have been toa large extent dogmatic and personal; but it 
coincided with the best interests of Italy. It ie not a little 
remarkable that Count Vitzthum on more than one occasion denies 
Cavour’s claim to the initiative in the policy for which he has 
been thought responsible. He asserts that Cavour was only an 
instrument of the strong will and crafty intellect of Victor 
Emmanuel. A diplomatist who was bitterly hostile to the 
claims of Italy may be suspected of prejudice, but the same 
opinion was, as late as 1857, expressed in almost the same lan- 
guage by quel womo italianissimo, who was so described to Mr. 
Gladstone by Count Cavour at his own table. Sir James Hudson, 
then in attendance on the King during a royal visit to Nice, 
assured an English admirer of Cavour that the policy of Sardinia 
was directed by the King, and not by the Minister. He added 
that, if Cavour were to disappear the next day, Victor Emmanuel 
would the day after find some equally capable agent to succeed 
him. The numerous misstatements of the Emperor Napoleon 
before he began the war in 1859 disturbed Lord Palmerston’s 
faith in his loyalty to the English alliance. ‘The seizure of Savoy 
and Nice in the following year finally alienated the confidence 
both of Lord Palmerston and of Lord John Russell. Before the 
end of 1860 the relations between the Governments had become 
suspicious and almost hostile, notwithstanding the unbounded 
confidence which Mr, Gladstone and Mr, Cobden reposed in the 
pacific influence of the Treaty of Commerce. At that time the 
incessant restlessness of the French Emperor kept all Europe in 
constant suspense. Sometimes he was expected to annex Belgium ; 
at another moment he seemed to meditate the reconquest of the 
Rhine provinces. His offer of a visit to the Prince Regent of 
Prussia would have alarmed the minor German States and Austria, 
if the Regent had not wisely invited all the neighbouring princes 
to take part in the interview. Half the conversations at that 
period which Count Vitzthum records turn upon the inevitable 
outbreak of war within a few weeks or months, On one occasion 
Lord Palmerston charged the French Ambassador, Count Persigny, 
with a message to the Emperor which, as Persigny declared, 
meant nothing less than war. “ Very well,” said Palmerston ; 
“if war comes, it will come.” Warlike rumours which had never 
had a solid foundation practically disappeared. The reconstruc- 
tion of the European system was about to be effected as a result 
of unforeseen causes, and, in the first instance, without the partici- 
pation of the Emperor of the French. 

The position of a Saxon Minister in London must have been 
socially pleasant, and in default of serious business it furnished 
ample means of collecting interesting and authentic information. 
Count Vitzthum enjoyed constant intercourse both with English 
statesmen and with the Brunnows, the Bernstorffs, and the 
Apponyis, who represented in England the Great Powers of the Con- 
tinent. It was his misfortune that he could only inquire and advise, 
while others were deciding the issues of peace and war, A 
newspaper foreign correspondent of the modern type might have 
envied Count Vitzthum’s opportunities of obtaining materials for 
communications not unlike his own. He would , if he were 
a candid and competent judge, admit that Count Vitzthum’s 
political acuteness and literary skill would have done eredit to the 
most skilful journalist. It is true that the diplomatist had the 
great advantage of not being required to forward a daily despatch 
when there was nothing to say. When German questions became 
urgent, Count Vitzthum’s knowledge of the constitution and 
policy of the Federal States enabled him to instruct English 

liticians on a subject of which they were almost universally 
ignorant. He seems to have instructed, but not convinced, Lord 
Russell on the merits of the Schleswig-Holstein dispute, and he 


engaged in a aaree controversy with Lord Robert Cecil, 
now Marquess of Salisbury, who had defended the Danish claims 
in the Quarterly Review. Those who cultivate an historic interest 
in a conflict which was unintelligible to many contempor 

politicians may derive much information from Count Vitzthum’s 
correspondence and narrative. It would be impossible to condense 
into a narrow sphere a discussion which, after all its complica- 
tions, proved to be abortive. The Danes lost the disputed pro- 
vinces, not on juridical grounds, but because they were left alone 
in the struggle with immeasurably superior adversaries. The 
French Emperor declined to assist them because he was irritated 
by Lord John Russell’s peremptory rejection of his scheme of 
a Congress; and in the Jinglish Cabinet Lord Palmerston and 
Lord Russell were happily outvoted by their colleagues. The 
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medieval settlements and modern treaties admitted of doubts as 
to their construction ; but it was certain that the English nation 
had no interest in the union or separation of Denmark and the 
Duchies which could have justified a war. Count Vitzthum seems 
to have contributed to the defeat of Lord Palmerston’s warlike 
policy by furnishing the leaders of the Opposition with arguments 
and information. Mr. Disraeli, without entering into the question 
of legal right, agreed with Count Vitzthum that nothing which 
could happen to Denmark would affect the European balance of 

wer. rd Derby, who was less easy to convince, exposed in a 

ng and able letter the bad faith of the Augustenburg claimant, 
and the breach by Austria and Prussia of the Treaty of 1852. 
He nevertheless concurred with his colleague in the opinion that 
there was no sufficient reason for armed interference. The same 
conclusion was supported by the authority of the Queen, who 
knew that the Prince Consort had always been op to the 
Sasa of Denmark. The events which rapidly succeeded 

th superseded the tedious litigation and terminated Count 
Vitzthum’s mission. His Reminiscences will form useful materials 
for a period of history which now seems remote. 


MR. BESANT’S LATEST NOVEL.* 


haw historical novel has fallen into disrepute, chiefly because 
it demands a rare combination of qualities. To revive the 
remote past with a semblance of realism needs not only rich imagi- 
nation, as well as vivid dramatic power, but a minute acquaintance 
with the types and manners of the period. And, after all, there 
are comparatively few who care to be carried back to the “ Harold” 
of the Conquest or the days of Ivanhoe and Coeur de Lion, replete 
as they were with sensational incident. Mr. Besant, with sound 
wisdom, writes stories that are socially old-fashioned rather 
than historical ; content to charm us back for something like a 
century, and choosing a comparatively modern field, he appeals to 
a more popular circle of interests. Carefully assuring his solid 
substratum of fact, he can be conscientiously realistic, and he gives 
his readers convictions rather than impressions. His books strike us 
as models of what novels ought to be; for, with al) the literary 


talent which we may fairly call genius, he never spares the labour - 


which makes finished and satisfactory workmanship. Yet it is 
evident that with him the labour is no drudgery. As Scott wrote 
his Zvanhoe and his Fair Maid of Perth atter long and familiar 
companionship with the old chroniclers to whom he was devoted, so 
it is clear that Mr. Besant never “crams” for his novels. In each 
chapter of Dorothy Forster and The Chaplain of the Fleet he shows 
that he is saturated with the spirit of the last century ; yet, greatly 
as we admire both, and The Chaplain in especial, we are induced to 
tees his latest novel before either one or the other, Zhe World 
ent Very Well Then comes nearer to our own time than 
Dorothy Forster, and it deals with a new and stirring departure 
in national history. The risings of the clans and the ruin of the 
unfortunate Northumbrian cavaliers belonged to a vanishing order 
of things, and were actually as much of anachronisms as the 
barbarities perpetrated on the bodies of the rebels and the di play 
of their heads above Temple Bar. But The World Went Ve 
Well Then abounds in more modern, though already antiquated, 
landmarks, which show how rapidly the world has been revolving 
ever since. The hero is a sailor, and the book is a nautical novel, 
though the scenes are mostly laid upon the land and the thrilling 
interest is centred in Deptford. England towards the close of the 
last century was literally an island, isolated and boycotted; for 
the Channel was swarming with formidable French privateers, and 
our merchantmen were huddled together for safety under convoy. 
It was the time when fast frigates and heavily-armed sloops under 
fighting captains made good store of prize-money. Coming to 
uarters with the enemy was the —_ system of tactics, 
e boarding-pike was the British sailor's favourite weapon. 
Considering the very miscellaneous material with which our ships 
were manned, and that but a trifle of the prize-money found its 
way to the forecastle, we are amazed at the almost unbroken suc- 
cession of naval triumphs. Mr. Besant, seizing on the picturesque 
aspects of the time, shows us the shadows as well as the lights, 
and there is invariably a sad and sombre background to the 
brightest of his brilliantly graphic pictures. We see the press- 
gangs on the prowl between dusk and dawn in the waterside 
quarters of Eastern London, making the lonely suburban lanes 
unsafe for belated pedestrians, and * knocking out of time” the 
half-intoxicated seamen who were expected to serve His Majesty 
loyally. The strange thing is that these villanously-used men 
should have sacrificed their lives freely for the honour of the flag. 
We are taken into the dens of the professional crimps, who had 
gangs of unscrupulous ruffians in their pay, and who sold their 
idnapped victims in secret market to the agents of the Honour- 
able Kast India Company. We see smuggling carried on, with 
scarcely a pretence at concealment, by respectable citizens who 
had other strings to their bow. We see scoundrels who, under 


‘to hapless insolyents and 
the plantations as “apprentices” or slaves, in holds that repro- 
@uced the horrors of the middle passage. All this, however, 


* The World Went Very Well Then. By Walter Besant, Author of 
Conditions 


although exciting, entertaining, and instructive, is comparatively 
prosaic. The facts are to be found in contemporary authorities 
and in files of the journals, Mr. Besant exercises his fancy more 
freely in conjuring up the society of old Deptford. He is as true 
to our conceptions of the probabilities as he is cme mg and his 
antiquated t of quaint characters are entirely lifelike. There 
is the retired admiral, with his bodyguard of faithful blacks, who 
escort him on his nightly expeditions to the club, where he gets 
into the chair and lays down the law. His negroes are, no doubt, 
legally emancipated, but they still recognize him as their absolute 
master; and the more they are licked the better they love him. 
The admiral himself is admirably drawn; the t of the 
quarterdeck was essentially good-natured ; “ he killed nobody save 
in battle, though he drubbed and belaboured his servants every 
day ”; and “ to bear malice when a man had paid for his fault with 
three dozen was not in his nature.” The subordinate members of 
the convivial club over which he presided are all excellent and all 
— characteristic ; but decidedly the best and most original is 

r. Brinjes. Mr. Brinjes is “ the famous apothecary of Dept- 
ford,” and he links the present with a more romantic past. Before 
coming to quiet moorings on the banks of the Thames, he has 
seen service and met with strange adventures in many latitudes. 
He has a special predilection for the pestiferous West African 
coast, which he has often visited as surgeon on slaving expeditions. 
He has faced death in so many forms as to have become abso- 
lutely indifferent to it, and his belief seems to be that he may 
possibly live for ever. He is rich in unholy reminiscences of 
cruises on the Spanish Main, and admires his old friends the 
pirates, who were the terror of the tropical seas. His fixed in- 
tention is to make one last venture before he dies, in search of a 
sunken treasure of which he happily possesses the secret. Meantime: 
he makes a handsome income at home by trading on the super- 
stitions of his neighbours and patients. We hardly know how 
far he has persuaded himself of his own supernatural powers. 
But he sells spells and charms; he charms away diseases; and 
when he chooses to cast the evil eye on an enemy, disastrous con- 
sequences infallibly ensue. 


In fact, Mr. Besant, with his practical skill, has dexterously 
introduced a supernatural, yet almost credible, element into the 
story. We may question the virtues of Mr, Brinjes’s magical 
statf which he obtained from the necromancer of the Slave 
Coast; we may doubt the magical gifts with which he blights 
his enemies; but the coincidences connected with his curses are 
startling, to say the least of it. For himself, if he is conscious of 
his own impostures, he nevertheless seeks, like Saul, after witches 
and familiar spirits; he has a firm faith in mysterious secrets 
among the black races, from love potions to the veritable elixir of 
life. And the tragedy of Mr. Besant’s three volumes turns on an 
incident we can only set down as supernatural. The faithless 
hero is foredoomed by the woman he has thrown over and for- 
gotten. She says sorrowfully that she would willingly save him 
from harm; she speaks his doom involuntarily as the mouthpiece 
of his destiny; and his oe gam comes in the least likely 
shape when a man who had been noted for reckless gallantry 
turns coward in a moment of madness, and covers himself with 
disgrace. 

The love-story is ful, pathetic, and original. Jack 
Easterbrook has been in love from his early boyhood with a 

laymate far beneath him in rank. As the boy and girl grow up, 
his childish attachment becomes a passion. When Jack returns 
in rags from a French prison, he renews his vows; and his ardour 
might have convinced the most sceptical young woman and 
warmed her into fervent sympathy. So far the love tale is suffi- 
ciently commonplace. But the rough Jack Easterbrook, as he 
rises in the service, is transformed into an excessively fine gentle- 
man. The transformation is so complete that it revolutionizes 
his idiosyncrasy; and we are made to understand how he never 
reproaches himself for a moment for forgetting the girl who has 
merged her identity in his. It may be conceived how the bitter 
disappointment of cherished hope acts upon the passionate and 
impulsive Bess. Slow to believe in his falsehood when her faith 
been so strong, her eyes are finally opened in spite of herself ; 
and then we sympathize so thoroughly in her suffering that we are 
ready to forgive her when she is plotting the murder of her lover. 
No one is more rejoiced than Bess when he escapes the snares 
she has impulsively set for him, and her y repentance is 
rewarded when she can comfort and save him in his extremity. 
The shadowy scene in which we catch a last glimpse of the re- 
united lovers is in keeping with the romantic undercurrent of the 
story. Captain Easterbrook, who has escaped the justice of his 
country, reverting to the wild recklessness of his youth, has 
turned his hand against civilized society in general. He has been 
seen by a townsmian sailing the Southern seas, with Bess on his 
quarter-deck in jewels and satins, and old Mr. Brinjes lying in the 
sun, propped up by pillows, and looking no older than he used to. 
look. They had succeeded in fishing up the sunken treasure, and 
Bess declared that she was as happy as she deserved to be; from 


bloodthirsty laws, had narrowly escaped the gallows, handcuffed _ which we may gather that the outlawed Captain led her a some- 


red reprobates, to be shipped for 


what unpleasant life; and that is exactly what we should have 
expected in the circumstances, 
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THE LIFE OF CHARLES READE.* 


HE biography of a man who was in his latter years so much 
T before the able, but of whose personal history so little is 
gamaly noes, as was the case with Charles Reade, could not 

il to be interesting, however badly done. We therefore hasten 
’ to accord to this work the possession of interest. It is, however, a 
piece of work which is interesting in spite of its faults, which are 
many and deplorable. Some of these faults may be assigned to the 
near relationship of the authors to their subject. This apparently 
prevents them from perceiving the true proportions of things, and 
causes them to enlarge upon points of small interest to the general 
reader and to pass over other points where the general reader would 
have desired greater detail. Again, their own acquaivtance with 
Charles Reade was so intimate that they forget the ignorance of 
their readers, and have therefore neglected to give any of those 

nal descriptions and touches which are necessary to the 
right understanding of a man. But, when all aflowance is made 
on the score of near relationship, there remain many things for 
which no excuse can be pleaded; such, for instance, as the 
omission of things generally considered indispensable in a bio- 
graphy, a style which is irritating, great gaps in the history, 
incompleteness in the periods which are —— to be filled 
up, and indiscriminate uncritical panegyric. Thus, there is no 
it of Charles Reade either in youth or ; there should 
ve been two, at least. We could have wished to see his por- 
trait in childhood, manhood, and in age. A biography without 
a portrait is a blind man’s biography. What a loss would it be, 
for instance, had not that portrait of Shelley at nineteen been 
rved! Then there are few dates given, and it is quite 
impossible for the reader to make out from these pages a con- 
secutive history, with the dates of each of his works; yet this is 
& most important thing to know in the literary history of a writer. 
And there is little or nothing said about the pecuniary success o 
Reade’s novels. Yet, considering that we know pretty well all 
that tell the realized by George Eliot and 
Anthony Trollope, his ri an t pecuniary success is a sure 
of. if is too bad that we are 

t so much in the dark on this point. 

What manner of man was Charles Reade to look upon and to 
talk with? Those who have no other sources of information than 
these volumes can only learn that he was tall and had a rolling 
gait; that in youth he could dance the hornpipe; that he could 
play the fiddle; that he could sing, though he a “throaty” 
voice ; and that he was always a singularly a man; with 
perhaps one or two other details. But these things donot make up the 
Soaghte man. We are left toask in vain how he talked, whether 
well or ill; with which kind of persons he associated; whether 
he was personally as amiable as he was cou us; what kind of 
exercise he took; whether he was a clubbable person ; whether 
he had a “following” as happened, for instance, to Dickens and 
George Eliot and other great writers; what little vices and fail- 
ings might be told of him in order to endear him to the weaker 
brethren, who like their heroes lowered to something of their own 
level ; whether he was a good raconteur—some novelists have been 
simply unable to tell a good story at all; whether he was genial 
and sympathetic, a helper to the young aspirant, quick to per- 
ceive ability and to assist the straggling — these questions, we 
repeat, may be asked of this biography, but they will be asked in 
vain, 


Charles Reade was born of a old stock. This is an 
accident of which most men to whom it has happened are natu- 
rally proud. Charles Reade was no exception to the general 
rule, His biographers please themselves with the theory that he 
derived from his ancestors those qualities which are required 
to make up the successful novelist. Among them were John 
Balliol; Henry VII.’s Chief Justice, Sir Robert Rede; the 
“Baron of Borstall,” the Edmund Rede who built Dorchester 
Abbey ; King John, and even Charlemagne—who must have a 

many grandchildren by this time. It would be interesting 
to follow up this investigation, and to ascertain more exactly 
the influence, its nature, and its limitations, of the first os 
Karl in the writings of his descendant, the second great Karl, 
The influence of King John can, one imagines, be readil 
observed in a certain pugnacity and proneness to sudden wra 
which Reade's admirers find in his works. The fact, however, 
of Reade’s gentle birth is of importance, not only because he 
himself attached great importance to it, but also because the dis- 
tinction and separation of classes was to him a real, and not an 
arbitrary, thing. His father was a mre | gentleman of a school 
now nearly extinct. He was a narrow and bigoted Evangelical in 
religion ; he was intensely proud of his family ; he a up his 
sons in the spirit of exclusiveness; he was a master of harriers, 
a lover of field sports, and had some ye sae to learning. 
His mother, born in Madras, was early in life thrown into certain 
political circles of London, where she acquired a great fund of 
information and made many life-long friendships. She was a 
talker, but “ her earnestness was so intense that she could 
y tolerate badinage or fuss of any sort.” In religion she 
belonged to the same school as her husband. Charles was sent 
early to a private flogging establishment kept at Ifley. After 
@ few years of continual caning he was transferred to Staines, 


* Charles Reade, Dr«matist, Novelist, Journalist: a Memoir i 
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and was put under the charge of a Mr. Hearn, curate of the 
parish, who is described as a conscientious teacher, but a poor 
scholar. Most unfortunately for himself Charles was never sent 
to any — school, but finished his school work under a private 
tutor of Oxford, a Mr. Durham, who had the reputation of running 
his — successfully for scholarships. 
Tn the year 1831 Charles Reade was so fortunate as to obtain 
a Demyship at Magdalene, In those days, though there was 
very little nonsense about merit, there seems to have been held 
some kind of competitive examination, after which the ap- 
pointments were made by the College officers acting in rota- 
tion. They always bestowed them upon their own relatives 
and friends, with as little consideration for scholarship as was 
consistent with decency. At the competition of July 1831 an 
English essay is said—the account an & little “mixed "—to 
have formed the most important part of the examination; 
can it be true that in scholarship examinations, even fifty years 
, an English essay was ever made the principal paper? 
owever, the lad who would have been nomina failed so 
egregiously, it is stated, in his English essay, that the President 
interfered, and Charles Reade was elected because his production 
showed originality—we accept with some hesitation the bio~- 
graphers’ account of the Fellows’ admiration of this performance, 
As an undergraduate he does not seem to have been social or 
popular; he is said to have taken little interest in the studies of 
the University or in its amusements ; he neglected lectures; hated 
the strong wine, which played so large a part in the life of Oxford 
in the Thirties; played the fiddle, and danced hornpipes; wore 
splendid raiment, and long curls; refused to know men of other 
colleges; and, it is vaguely stated, read a t deal, though not. 
in the grooves pony by the University. His private tutor 
was Mr. Robert Lowe. And one may suppose that he did not 
wholly neglect the University grooves, because he went in for 


f | Honours, and got a Third, To gain a Third is not an achievement 


of which men are very proud in after life, but the biographers neatly 
improve its value by pointing out that the present Archbishop of 


York, Cardinal Newman, and Professor Mozley, each in his year, 


like Charles Reade, condescended to take a Third. In the same 
yer that he took his B.A. degree he was so lucky as to obtain a 

ellowship—merit, in this case, having nothing whatever to do 
with it. He held this Fellowship for fifty during which all 
he did for his College was to become Vice-President for one year. 
He entered at Lincoln’s Inn in the year 1836, and was called to 
the Bar in the year 1842, at the age of _— 

Observe, then, that Charles Reade up to the age of thirty-one 
had given no indication whatever of the work he was about to 
achieve. This is rare among men of letters. What is still more 
remarkable is that from the year 1836 to the year 1852—thatis to 
say, for the sixteen most important years of a man’s whole life, 
between the age of twenty-five and forty-one, the biographers of 
this man can find nothing of the least importance to record of 
him. There is, to be sure, vague and uncertain talk which 
occupies 144 pages of the book, but they are mostly occupied with 
matter quite irrelevant and unimportant. Reade went to France 
and Switzerland; some of his letters are preserved. He collected 
violins and “carcasses” of violins, and amassed a good deal of 
information concerning that instrument. He went backwards and 
forwards between London, Oxford, and Ipsden; but how he lived 
in London, what society he frequented, what were his habits and 
haunts, who were his friends during the long period of early and 
full manhood, we do not learn. It seems certain that he did not 
cultivate the society of literary men, because it was not until the 

ear 1859 that he made the acquaintance of Charles Dickens. 

ow, in the Forties not to know Charles Dickens was not to. 
know literary men at all. Perhaps he lived a secluded and soli- 
tary life ; perhaps, which is very likely, he haunted the theatre a 
good deal. We are told, indeed, that he wrote certain pla 
which he was unable to get acted. We are also told that 
walked about a good deal, looking out for character. This re- 
quires confirmation ; first, because Reade never drew character, 
as, for instance, Dickens drew it; and next because, though he 
was always careful to be correct with his scenery, and studied 
the inside of a prison before he drew a story of prison life, he 
certainly took his humanity more from Blue-books and newspapers 
than frum studies made of actual men amid the ponent and. 
haunts of mankind. However this may be, it is certain that he 
was already forty when he began to publish his stories and to 
have his plays put upon the s hackeray, it is true, was 
also forty when his first great work was published, but Thackeray 
had been doing literary work for nearly twenty years, and was 
already well known among editors, The only parallel to the case 
of Charles Reade in this respect is that of Samuel Richardson. 

The rest of Charles Reade’s life is tolerably well known to 
everybody. He made the acquaintance of Tom Taylor and Mrs. 
Seymour; he became a professional novelist ; he painted his own 
workshop and described his own methods in one of his later 
novels; his attachment to the late Mrs, Seymour—which we are 
quite ready toaccept in the sense pressed upon us with perhaps 
unnecessary stress by the biographers—had a most salutary effect 
upon ais work; the publication and production of his novels and 
dramas went on rapidly and successfully; the letters which he 


was always sending to the papers, red-hot with indignation at one— 


wrong after another, delighted the world, which always loves 
acy oe ; he suffered all mankind to discover the jealousy with 
e 


entertained for his own work ; things are pretty well known 


ed his own —_—S and the pride which he’ 
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generally. It was proposed as a preliminary announcement of, 
and apology for, a new magazine to be edited by himself. That 
part of it which relates to literature and its encouragements we 
extract as thoroughly characteristic :-— 

The fine art of writing is not honoured as it deserves, and as it is 
honoured in more refined nations. : 

Though it is the highest of all the arts, and gains.an Englishman the 
most honour abroad, it is slighted at home by Queen, Lords, and 
Commons, who, moreover, in this do but echo the brutality of the nation. 
Of all those gentlemen who sit in the House of Peers, few deserve to sit 
there better than the late Charles Dickens did. Decompose the House, 
and you resolve it into a few truly noble names; but the bulk is nothing 
of that sort: sons, or grandsons, of plebeians who rose to be judges and 
peers, but rarely to be jurists; the sons, or grandsons, of commonplace 
men, who got into the Commons by bribing small towns, and sticking to a 
minister right or wrong. A few old nobles, descended from gallant 
soldiers ; others, like the bold Buccleuch, and the canny Cawmil, descended 
from robbers and murderers who, we know, deserved the roadside gibbet, 
but got their neighbours’ lands and the peerage instead. Yet this mis- 
cellaneous company, into which a banker was lately drafted, simply and 
solely for having a lot of money, was too divine an assemblage for Charles 
Dickens to enter! He was the greatest genius of the century, the greatest 
benefactor of his country, the great apostle of sympathy. He found 
classes glowing with antipathy to each other, and infused a little of his 
own boundless charity into them. Twenty years before he died the 
highest honours of the State were his mere due—yet they were never 

ered him; and the nation, whose darling he was, was insulted by this 
act, the child of blind cliquism and a sordid, narrow, hoggish, and, above 
all, snobbish estimate of public merit and true glory. 

The chief value of this imperfect biography is that it enables us 
to understand a good deal that is most characteristic in Reade’s 
work. For instance, remembering the mother who was so in- 
tensely earnest that she could not tolerate frivolity of any kind, 
we understand how the intensity which cannot tolerate frivolity 
comes into his books. Remembering, too, that he belonged to a 
house possessed of more than common share of family pride, that 
he was never sent to a public school, that he was a member of an 
exclusive college, we seem to understand how in Put Yourself in 
His Place he never was able to feel the realities of the working- 
man’s struggles, and could only see the rattening and the bullying. 
Other points will occur to the readers of this book. There is one 
more, however, to which we must call attention. Everybody 
knows that Charles Reade in his later years was “ converted.” 
The affair made a good deal of noise, especially through the in- 
discreet zeal of an American minister who published an account 
of the interesting convert. Remember, however, that he was 
brought up in the strictest Evangelical school, among whom the 
“conversion” or “conviction” of every man was held to be 
indispensable, Consider that for fifty years he lived in the active 
world of men and women, careless apparently of religious matters 
and ignorant of the changes which were going on in the world of 
religion. What more natural when, bereft of the woman whose 
love and friendship formed the half of his life, old and ill, he 
turned his thoughts once more to religion, than to find that his 
mind went straight back to the theories and the shibboleths now 
almost forgotten, save in some Dissenting chapels? Charles Reade 
was not, in fact, converted ; he returned to the fold of his child- 
hood, and, lo! it was changed since he had left it, and he was 
fain to find shelter among strangers. 

In conclusion, it would have been wiser if the task of writing this 
biography had been committed to the hands of some writer who 
would haye been better able to produce a critical study of Charles 
Reade than those who have known him from childhood, and can- 
not be critical. It is on account of this inability to assume the 
position of outsiders that we are inclined to excuse many faults 
of the work before us. We want still—most likely we shall never 

t—the Life of Charles Reade; we want to see him before us 

picted with all his faults and follies—if he had any—with his 
human weaknesses—if he had any—with his prejudice and narrow- 
ness, as well as with his real greatness and his strength. Perhaps 
it is not yet too late for living men to set down before they 
die a clear figure of Charles Reade as they knew him and re- 
member him in his early days, or, at least, in the days of his first 
appearance in the ranks of literature. 


ROGERS'S SOCIAL LIFE IN SCOTLAND.* 


M* ROGERS has taken no unreasonable time to complete his 
work on Social Life in Scotland. This third and last 
volume with a good index is published two years after the earlier 
portions reviewed in this journal in December 1884. The dis- 


cipline of the Kirk, the backward state of agriculture, the benefits , 


resulting to society from the existence of monasteries, and other 
topics, were all fully and dispassionately treated in the first two 
volumes. Mr. Rogers now reminds his readers that Scotchmen 
were scholars and writers before the era of Burns and Scott ; that 
they believed in apparitions, second-sight, and witches; that, as 
Mrs. Nickleby once said, ghosts in Scotiand, at least, were properly 
trained up in the way in which they should walk; and that, 


.* Social Life in Scotland, from Early to Recent Times. By the Rev. 
Charles Rogers, D.D., LL.D. F.S.A. Scot. &c. Vol. IIL Edinburgh: 
William Paterson. ‘ 


in spite of certain sarcasms, Scotchmen are not entirely destitute 
of humour. Scotchmen are not hilarious. They do not excel in 
brilliant repartee like the Irish. But they are never guilty of 
American exaggeration. And they compassionate the Southron 
who cannot appreciate the anecdotes collected by Dean Ramsay, 
and who fails to detect peculiarities in the speech of Scottish 
shepherds and farmers at this day which give point and signi- 
ficance to the language of Dandie Dinmont and Jock Ja 
Several of Mr. Rogers’s humorous anecdotes are not new, and we 
have already heard something about Harry Erskine, the Chancel- 
lor’s brother, and the eccentricities of divers noblemen and divines. 
The rhymes about rabbits, tough and tender, are well known. The 
minister who repeated his text so often that he was called Heckle- 
text, is only Scott’s Pound-text, slightly altered. But, in justice 
to the author, the following anecdotes are not stale. Here 1s how 
a farmer “danged” the scholar. Bringing his son as a pupil, he 
was asked by the schoolmaster what he intended to make of the 
lad. “ Well; if H® gets grace, we'll mak him a minister.” “ Ah!” 
persisted the schoolmaster ; “ and if he no gets grace, what then?” 
“Then,” said the father, “he maun just become a schule-maister, 
like yerself.” Another farmer reproved a seeming professor with 
a solemnity that would have done credit to the Rev. Mr. Bide-the- 
Bent. Having observed that one of his fields was grazed at 
night, he determined to catch the delinquent, and getting up early, 
found a cow on his pasture, attached by a long tether, which he 
followed to the door of a neighbour, Him he found with the ro 
in his left hand and a Bible in his right, which he appeared to 
intently studying. “Are ye trying to mak them square, 
Tammas?” pointing to the rope and the book. A story about 
Mr. Durham, believed to be the prototyye of Marryat’s Captain 
Kearney, may remind some readers of the attitude of M. Got as 
Cliton in attendance on M. Delaunay as Dorante in Le Menteur of 
Corneille. Mr. Durham, who had an incurable habit of telling 
travellers’ tales, was warned by a faithful servant that he could no 
longer remain with one known everywhere as the “leeing 
maister.” It was agreed, in order to avoid disruption, that when- 
ever the master exaggerated at his dinner-table the servant should 
warn him by a nudge. When Mr. Durham was telling a party of 
friends about some wonderful foxes with tails which, at the 
nudges of his faithful follower, he reduced from twelve to six feet, 


‘and from six feet to three, and when the last reduction was 


followed by a more vigorous push, his patience was exhausted. 
Turning sharply round he said, “ Peter, if I reduce the tail 
further, the story's gone.” The epitaph on Mr. Durham, written 
by a neighbour well aware of his failing, slightly altered, is placed 
by Marryat on Captain Kearney’s gravestone. 

Englishmen who remember how a judge so enlightened as Sir 
Matthew Hale charged a jury for conviction in the celebrated case 
of the Callanders, Rose and Amy, will not think very harshly of 
Scotchmen for their treatment of witches and sorcerers. Mr. 
Rogers calculates, and we presume on trustworthy statistics and 
returns, that from the year 1479 down to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century some thirty thousand persons suffered death, 
or, as the author phrases it, “ were cruelly immolated” in Great 
Britain. Of these one-fourth belonged to Scotland ; a large total 
when the population is considered. It seems tolerably clear that 
of these a fair number were driven to confess crimes which they 
had never committed, owing to their miserable and lonely lives, 
rather than by any hope of indemnity. Similarly in India some 
sixty years ago several Hindu women embraced the rite of Suttee, 
months and years after the deaths of their husbands, rather than 
endure the drudgery and disgrace of perpetual widowhood. It 
seems too that, at least up to the close of the sixteenth century, 
the condemnation of witches was considerably facilitated by an 
ordinance of James VI. to the effect that juries who improperly 
acquitted witches should be prosecuted for what was called 
“wiiful errour”—i.e. having doubts or inclining to mercey— 
and should be liable to imprisonment and confiscation. Modern 
sensitiveness might hesitate to apply this maxim to Irish juries 
who acquit in the teeth of clear evidence or who take on them- 
selves to justify what they cannot help finding as facts. But 
when it became actionable to call another a wizard or witch, it 
was felt that a belief in sorcery was on the wane. And in 1743, 
in despite of the opposition of a weak-kneed member for the Stirling 
Burghs, the penal statutes against witchcraft were repealed by 
the House of Commons, We are not accustomed to associate 
the name of Louis XIV. of France with humanity or tenderness, 
and it is consequently with satisfaction that we note that, some 
sixty years before the above date, the French Chambers of 
Justice had been forbidden to receive information against 
enchanters. But in isolated parts of Scotland the peasantry till 
very recent times still believed in witches who rode in the air on 
broomsticks, in horseshoes and ears of wheat that averted the 
evil eye, in repulsive mixtures and charms that caused sicknesses 
and disasters, and in exorcisms that cured ailments. The latter 
were judiciously aided, at least on some occasions, by glasses of 
good whisky. On a trial for murder in which it was alleged for 
the prosecution that the ghost of a murdered sergeant had dis- 
closed to one of the witnesses the place where the murderers had 
hidden the body on a lonely hillside, the accused seems to have 
owed his acquittal to the over-zeal of a Highlander, one Alex. 
Macpherson, who declared that the apparition spoke in Gaelic. 
This feat on the part of an English sergeant was a little too much 
for the jury to credit. Second-sight, we understand, is still 
cherished in the Hebrides and on the West coast of Scotland. 

Mr. Rogers in his first chapter gives a summary of all the 
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already, but they may be found by those who do not know them 
in the second volume of this biography. | | 
One chapter in the work is devoted to a scheme which proved | 

abortive, but which caused Reade to prepare a prospectus or | 

manifesto in which he set down his ideas on the “Situation” | ; 
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Scotchmen who, as poets, historians, philosophers, theologians, and 
divines, have reflected credit on their country and yet were nearly 
starved. For reference the list is certainly not without its value. 
Latin was taught in the schools for some years before it was sup- 
plemented by the other classical language, which the abolitionists 
at the present day may be reminded was “not compressed to its 
closest by Thucydides, not fathomed to its depth by Plato, not 
— in all its thunders nor lit up in all its ardour even under 

Promethean torch of Demosthenes.” But both those who 
taught and those who studied these learned languages were poorly 
paid and badly fed. Teachers had a small dwelling-house allotted 
them and salaries that varied from 5/. to 11/. a year. Sometimes 
they were paid by bowls of meal or school fees, and the school- 
master had a trifling addition for the duties of Sessions clerk. The 
pupils, besides being subject to the discipline of the tawse, some- 
times inflicted with needless severity, pursued their studies in damp 
and ill-ventilated schools, were compelled to supply the schoolmaster 
with wood and peats, and, when studying for degrees at the 
Universities, lived on broth, coarse flesh, and oatcakes, varied by 
dried fish or poached eggs. Mr. Rogers dwells on the want of 
a national library for his native country, and quotes the late Sir 
A. Alison for the statement that, as there was no store of books 
available in the North, the writer was obliged to purchase the 
original authorities for his History of Europe at a cost of 5,0001. 
When a just tribute is paid to the late Sir John Malcolm tor his 
writings on Indian subjects and Persian history, we may remind 
the author of one omission. Scotchmen in various departments— 
civil, _—— medical—have contributed to build up and con- 
solidate our Indian Empire. One of the greatest, if not the very 
greatest, of Governor-Generals was a Scotchman. The duties of 
the Governments of the minor Presidencies have been admirably 
discharged by cadets of old Scotch houses from the days of 
Elphinstone and Malcolm. Scotchmen have won distinction in 
the East as soldiers, administrators, judges and physicians, and 
missionaries, A list of the most eminent who had either fallen 
in wild Mahratta battle or died victims to their labours on a 
distant and deadly shore would have imparted an additional value 
to the book, One of the most eloquent, earnest, and, as far as 
education goes, certainly the most effective missionary of our own 
times was a genuine Scotchman—features, accent, and all— 
Alexander Dut Mr. Rogers mentions one Dr. Duff; but he was 
of Kilspindie, and, like Reynolds in Goldsmith’s poem, “ only took 
snuff.” It is noteworthy that a certain Mr. Dempster, who by an 
expenditure of 10,000/, became M.P. for the Fife and Forfar 
Burghs, and who was justly indignant because Scotland was not 
allowed to raise a militia, was vehemently opposed to the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings, whom he termed “our tern 
Saviour.” This gentleman, in a letter to Dr. Carlyle, then a can- 
didate for the post of Clerk to the General Assembly, commemo- 
rates with evident gusto a night spent and some pewter pots of 
good wine emptied in a tavern, in company wi*a his correspondent 
and Principal Robertson. A glimpse of Voltaire in a letter written 
by Adam Fergusson is curious. Just three years before his death 
the Patriarch of Ferney was described as still making irreverent 
jokes on the Old Testament, pleasant in conversation, living mainly 
on his recollections, and generally “ indifferent to all authors ex- 
cept two sorts—namely, those who write egyrics and those 
who write invectives on himself.” About the same time David 
Hume is descri.ed as having been an early riser and fond of walk- 
ing round Salisbury Craigs before breakfast. When asked out to 
dinner he never gave anything to the servants, who felt he was 
“such good company” and made the master and mistress so 
happy, that they were as glad to see him as if they had been paid. 


Mr. Rogers (p. 203), when he censures Lady Scott, Sir Walter’s 
wife, for her want of grammar, seems to have forgotten that Mias 
Charlotte nter or Charpentier was of French extraction. 
Her letters, as quoted in Lockhart’s Life, show her mistakes to be 
just such as a young Frenchwoman would make. She always 
retained her foreign accent. Mr. Rogers may be correct in his 
assertion that the popular term for the Devil is derived from niken 
or necken, & Denis wont which signifies to destroy. Macaulay, 
in his essay on Machiavelli, says that while the Church of Rome 
has pronounced Machiavelli's works accursed, Englishmen out of 
his surname have coined an epithet for a knave and out of his 
Christian name a synonym for the Devil. Macaulay admits that 
there isa schism on this subject amongst antiquarians or philo- 
logists. But his explanation is at least as old as Hudibras, whom 
he quotes :— 
Nick Machiavel had ne’er a trick, 
Tho’ he gave his name to our old Nick. 


There are curious and interesting ree in the gute relative 
to manses, ecclesiastical discipline, the dwellings of rich and poor, 
furniture, and divers social customs. The cost of a journey to 
London at the beginning of this century, including post-horses, 
turnpikes, hotel charges, which are designated as “ eating bills,” 
was just two shillings a mile. The traveller, Colonel Norman 
Imrie, who had one man servant with him, managed to make the 
distance from Edinburgh to London 612 miles. He admits that 
he travelled in a zigzag way. His expenses came to 62/. Mr. 
Rogers, we may say in co usion, never moralizes unseasonably, 
is accurate and painstaking, and while proud of his nationality, 
does not betray any hankering after Home Rule for Scotland. 


MINUETS AND GAVOTTES.* 


i Paris just now, for some reason possibly not wholly uncon- 
nected with a desire on the part of the aristocracy to render 
popular everything relating to the monarchy, the dances of the 
ancien régime have become the fashion, and the minuet and the 
gavotte are now regularly included in every well-arranged 
mme. As, however, a stately measure of this description, 
anced in the modern swallow-tailed coat, would be absurdly 
uppicturesque, those who intend exhibiting their terpsichorean 
qualifications, in reproducing the dances of their forefathers, have 
to supply themselves with costumes of the period. Whether this 
pretty fashion will ever become general in England remains to be 
seen, but there is already a decided reaction in favour, at least, 
of the music of the graceful dances in question. The editor of 
Minuets and Gavottes despairingly exclaims that “dignity and 
grace seem to have departed from our ball-rooms, where all now is 
hurry and confusion. Young men and maidens twirl themselves 
madly about like persons possessed.” This sad state of things is 
doubtless the result of many and complicated facts which escape 
the notice of the superficial, In the first place, the men of our 
degenerate days, for some astonishingly ridiculous reason or other, 
difficult for the rational to explain, wear an evening dress so ugly 
and undignified that the Apollo Belvidere himself, could he be 
incarnated, would look decidedly funny were he to venture upon 
minuet in so inartistic a guise. Then, again, it has been said 
dances follow the spirit of the countries and periods in which they 
are popular. This is a rapid age, hence perhaps the hurry of 
the “ waltz” best seems to express our innate love of swift pro- 
gression. 

It is only within the past 500 years that women have danced 
publicly with men. In Italy, however, as early as the thirteenth 
century promiscuous dancing was tolerated, although the Church 
sternly condemned the innovation as immodest and unbecoming 
and it was not at all general, When Henry III. of France visited 
Venice, early in the sixteenth century, there was a grand ball 

iven in his honour, to which all the noble ladies of Venice were 
invited. Nothing could exceed the splendour of their dresses, and 
the incredible number of enormous pearls which they wore; but 
whereas 300 of them danced in the presence of the King, not one 
of them was assisted by a male pe. However, Sanudo, in 
that part of his Diary in which he gives minute details of the 
progress of Lucrezia Borgia from Rome to Ferrara on the occa- 
sion of her marriage with her fourth husband, informs us that she 
was particularly fond of dancing the sa/ta and the bosola. Thus 
he tells us on one occasion: —“ My lady Lucrezia, the bride, bei 
dressed in the French style in crimson satin, striped with 
scales of beaten gold, each stripe being two fingers in breadth, and 
wearing on her head a 7 < pe of great price, danced the 
salta with the French Am or until it was time to attend the 
performance of the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus.” This salta is 
the original of our waltz, and was first introduced into these 
islands on the occasion of the marriage of Magdalene de Valois 
with James V, of Scotland, and gave terrible scandal to the pious 
folk of Edinburgh. The pretty young Queen died a few days 
later, and her demise, which was really the result of consumption, 
was attributed to a celestial punishment upon her for the iniquity 
of having gyrated in this “naughty French dance.” The salta 
was very popular at the Court of Henry VIII., and was quite as 
fashionabie then as the waltz, with which it is identical, is at the 

resent time. Possibly it was whilst dancing a salta or volta, as 
it was indiscriminately called, that this uxorious monarch fell in 
love with Anne Bullen, 

The minuet is most probably a direct descendant of the pavone 
of the sixteenth century, so called because the ladies were in 
the habit of spreading their trains on the ground, much as the 
peacock does its tail. Under the Stuart kings the gaillard and 
the coranto, dances bearing a strong family likeness to the 
minuet, were in fashion, and so was the Louvre, an exceedingly 
grave and stately measure. The minuet made its appearance in 
the last half of the reign of Louis XIV., and is said to be of 
Italian origin, although the French state that it was first executed 
in Poitou. Jean Baptist Lully is generally supposed to have been 
its inventor, and to have written the first music for it. Through- 
out the whole of the eighteenth century this dance held its o 
and even far into our times it was popular; for it was revi 
under the First Empire, after having fallen into disuse for some 
time during the Reign of Terror. It was, doubtless, too aristo- 
cratic and stately a step to suit the taste of Messieurs les Sans- 
culottes. There was a time when a liberal education was not con- 
sidered complete unless it included a proper knowledge of the 
minuet, A m in this, however, killed several birds with one 
stone ; for it embraced initiation into the mysteries of how to bow, 
and how to enter or leave a room with grace. The excellent 
etchings by Mr. H. Gillard Glindoni, which represent dancers in ap- 
propriate costumes, from the reign of King Louis XIV. to the end of 
the Directoire, give one a fair idea of how picturesque the dance is 
when the figures are persons in attire. It is 
to be regretted, however, that Mr. Glindoni did not draw his figures 
a triflesmaller. The effect would have been far more artistic, as the 
margins would have been greatly increased. In its earliest recorded 
form a minuet, Mr. Grover informs us in his preface to the work 
under review, “ musically consisted of two phrases of eight bars in 
three-crotchet measure, each phrase repeated. Occasionally 
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the commencement was made at the third bar, but more generally 
on the first, whilst the tempo was adjusted to a very moderate 
.” This is quite correct as concerns the later minuets; but 
‘some of the earlier by Lully include a quicker measure, suggestive 
of a bourrée or gigue. ‘This is retained in the American version of 
the minuet, which long continued a favourite dance in Maryland 
and Virginia, into which States it was doubtless imported by the 
Cavaliers. At the time of the centennial anniversary of the pro- 
clamation of American Independence the minuet was revived all 
over North America, and none of the State balls was considered 
complete without it. Ladies and gentlemen dressed in what was 
called “ the George and Martha Washington costume” figured at 
every public and private ball of consequence. When the music 
used was ancient, it included a final figure not unlike the chaine des 
dames of the Lancers, which brought the dance to a lively termi- 
nation, This was very probably a survival of the oldest form 
of the minuet, which remained un in America, whilst it 
had varied considerably in Europe. As the composers of the pre- 
sent day almost invariably introduce into their operas a waltz 
‘measure, so those of the eighteenth or the early part of the pre- 
sent century included in their scheme of composition a minuet or 
‘a gavotte. This was the case even with sacred works, as is well 
wn to musicians who are acquainted with the glorious minuet 
‘in Handel's oratorio of Samson. The familiar Don Giovanni 
minuet and that by Boccherini are so well known that the editor 
of Gavottes and Minuets has omitted the latter from the collection 
he gives, which consists of nine minuets and seven gavottes. 
Three of these minuets, which are very pretty, are by George F. 
Grover, who also supplies four gavottes, which are very pretty 
and effective. It is curious that nobody ever thinks of reviving 
just now the —- minuets and gavottes of Porpora, Rameau, 
torace, Zingarelli, Bassi, Leo, Paisiello, and Cherubini, which are 
now forgotten, but certainly deserve to become once more popular. 
Perhaps the finest minuet, however, of all is one by Haas, which 
‘was a great favourite in Vienna 150 — ago, when Haas and 
Metastasio’s operas were all therage. Mr. George Grover, who has 
edited this little work, has supplied a diagram of the minuet, taken 
from a translation of a rare and curious work by Rameau, pub- 
lished in 1710. 
The gavotte is much more modern than the minuet, and belongs 
to the last days of the French Monarchy. It is usually supposed 


to derive its name from the town of Gap, whose inhabitants are. 


called gavots and gavottes. It is not improbable that it was 
an old country dance of this region. Marie Antoinette introduced 
it as a pendant to the minuet, other steps being subsequently 
added, so as to form what was known as a minuet de la cour. 
There is also a solitary gavotte which, however, can only be 
danced by professionals, and which the older generation of play- 
= may possibly remember to have seen the celebrated Sas, 

estris dance, and create therein a perfect furore. Minuets and 
Gavottes is a handy volume, which will doubtless become as 
popular as it deserves, for it is exceedingly well done, and much 
more artistically illustrated than is usual with works of this 
character published in London. 


DEL MAR’S MONEY.* 


ae title of this book is somewhat misleading, for the work is 
not an inquiry into the influence exercised upon civilization 
by the introduction cf money and the adoption of different 
monetary systems; nor does it attempt to trace the relations 
existing between stages of civilization and monetary systems. It 
is not even a complete history of money. In the nature of things 
it could not be. Little or nothing is known of the moneys of 
ancient Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, ancient India, and China, Tyre, 
Carthage, or Asia Minor ; and yet it is clearly impossible to write 
a history of money without some knowledge of the monetary 
tems of those ancient States. Mr. Del Mar treats of none of 
em, nor even of ancient Greece or Rome. His work consists 
really of an historical sketch of the moneys of several States 
that rose out of the ruins of the Roman Empire. So far as it 
, it is a valuable contribution to the history of money. Mr. 
Mar has considerable qualifications for the task he has under- 
taken. He tells us that for twenty years he has given attention 
to monetary questions, and has written much concerning them, 
and the volume before us contains ample proof of untiring in- 
dustry. But, like many experts, he exaggerates the importance 
of the subject to which he has devoted so much thought and 
study, until he has. come to regard money as the one overruling 
influence upon civilization. It is obvious that the introduction of 
money and the gradual improvement of monetary systems must 
have exercised a very considerable influence upon the growth of 
society. All human communities that have risen above the savage 
state have felt the want of some kind of standard of value. Shells, 
beads, corn, cattle, slaves, and metals have all and each of them been 
adopted at different times and in different countries, and an insti- 
tution which satisfies so universal a want must clearly have had a 
powerful influence upon the growth of communities. Without a 
standard of value trade could not displace barter, and trade brings 
tribes and nations into amicable intercourse with one another, and 
enables distant countries to obtain comforts, conveniences, and 
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luxuries which are not produced at home. Money, then, must 
have powerfully aided in the growth of civilization. But it by 
no means follows, as Mr, Del Mar conceives, that an abundance of 
money constitutes aoe oS promotes civilization. In his 
view the fall of the Roman = was due in a great measure to 
the exhaustion of the mines and the scarcity of metallic money, 
while the gradual reawakening of Europe was the direct outcome 
of the discovery of new mines and of a plentiful supply of the 
precious metals, The first stimulus came, he holds, from the 
conquest of Spain by the Saracens and the reopening of the 
Spanish mines; and the discovery of America appears, in his 
opinion, to have exercised an important influence upon the world 
only because of the rich gold and silver mines therein contained. 
What part in modern progress he would allow to the revival of 
learning, to the influence of the Church, to the emancipation of 
the serfs, to the progress of invention or the spread of geographical 
knowledge does not clearly appear, for he does not refer to them 
even so far as to show that he is aware of the influence they exer- 
cised upon the course of civilization; and the whole tone of the 
work conveys the impression that to the abundance of the precious 
metals mainly he attributes the recent prosperity and progress 
of Europe and America. 

Roads are as essential to the prosperity of a country as is 
money ; and yet, if the whole land of any country were covered 
with roads, there would remain no room for production, or even 
for habitation. In the same way, it by no means follows that, 
because a sufficient supply of the precious metals is n 
to great commercial prosperity, the larger the supply is the greater 
will that prosperity be. What is really needed is an adequate 
supply, but how to determine what is an adequate supply is the 
difficulty. The case of Spain since the discovery of America 
proves very clearly that an extraordinary supply of the precious 
metals does not ensure ponapettty or greatly promote civilization. 
Making full allowance for the consequences of contraband trade 
and of plundering by buccaneers, it is unquestionable that by far 
the greater part of the produce of the mines of Mexico and Peru 
was poured into Spain. Mr. Del Mar quotes from an old writer 
statements showing that both in America and at home the pave- 
ments of monasteries sometimes consisted of solid silver, that 
horses were shod with gold, and that even the meanest utensils in 
the houses of great noblemen were occasionally made of the 
precious metals. Yet Spain was almost always in pecuniary diffi- 
culties, and the civilization of = has not advanced equally 
with that of Western Europe. . Del Mar seés how this fact 
tells against his own theory, and he tries to explain it away by 
assigning to misgovernment, to a bad fiscal system, and to a mis- 
take in fixing the ratio between silver and gold the failure of 
Spain to profit by the discovery of the Mexican and Peruvian 
mines as much as countries which derived their supplies of the 

ious metals mainly through Spain itself from these very mines. 
ut in assigning to misgovernment the power of counteracting the 
influence of a liberal supply of the precious metals Mr. Del Mar 
admits that the precious metals exercise, after all, only a very 
secondary influence upon the progress and prosperity of nations. The 
real explanation seems to be that the influx of the precious metals 
into Spain was so great that it raised prices unduly in Spain com- 
pared with neighbouring countries. It was found, consequently, 
cheaper to buy what was needed from those neighbouring coun- 
tries than to produce at home, and industry in Spain therefore 
languished. The effect of the over-abundant circulation was 
heightened by misgovernment and maladministration of every 
kind. Mr. Del Mar rejects this explanation, even when quoti 
the opinion of an older and better-informed writer in support ‘of 
it. We would suggest to Mr, Del Mar that he should study the 
prices ruling in Spain and in the neighbouring countries for half 
a century at least after the discovery of the American mines, and 
give the result to the world. That would be a most valuable con- 
tribution to the inquiry as to the influence exercised by money upon 
civilization. And if Mr. Del Mar does not undertake it, we 
venture to hope that some other inquirer in this field of economic 
science may be induced to take it up. 

In the introduction Mr. Del Mar down a proposition which 
he asserts will explain much that is obscure in monetary science— 
namely, that mining under conditions of freedom is everywhere 
unprofitable, the explanation being, in his opinion, that gold and 
silver, being nearly indestructible, have not to be renewed as most 
other commodities have at short periods. The mass of those 
metals, therefore, circulating in the world at any time is enor- 
mously great, and it is being added to from to year. 
Consequently the purchasing power of the metals tends to fall 
below the real cost of production. The argument reminds us 
of an ingenious contention we once heard maintained by an eminent 
banker—namely, that all trade is unprofitable, because one could 
count on the fingers the number of great houses which have re- 
mained great through three generations, and because, further, even 
those ecu cases were due not to their conducting genuine 
commercial business, but to some adventitious circumstance. It is 
notorious that mining is one of the most risky of all industries, 
and extreme risk implies very numerous losses, Probably more 
miners lose than gain by their mining adventures, But it may be 
true all the same that the return yielded by mining to the capital 
invested is quite as great as in any other daar There are no 
data that we are aware of for ascertaining the capital invested in 
mining even in California and Australia. It is obviously im- 
possible to ascertain the capital invested at the present time in all 


the mines of the world, And it is altogether out of the question 
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to estimate the capital that has been invested in past times in the 
industry. Such an assertion as that which we are considering 
can, therefore, neither be proved nor disproved. But the avail- 
able evidence certainly does not go to establish it. In historical 
times periods of falling prices have been much longer and 
more J cage than periods of rising prices. Even in our own 
day extraordinary yield of the mines of California, Aus- 
tralia, and Russia caused a rise moderate in amount and ex- 
tremely short in duration of time. For the past fifteen or 
sixteen years it has been followed by an extreme fall, which 
has carried prices lower than they were before the discovery 
of these great mines. The di 
mines, again, caused prices to rise ; but the rise was followed by a 
od of fall, And so it has been all through historical time. 
That it should be so is what might have been expected. Durin 
the decline of the Roman Empire, when population and weal 
were decreasing, it is probable that mining may have been un- 
profitable. But ina A ya ea age it is ditlicult to conceive that, 
save under exceptional conditions, this can be so, Although gold 
and silver are very lasting, they do wear out, and the whole mass 
of them is continually being diminished by fire, loss at sea, and 
other accidents, and by the demand for the arts, There is, 
consequently, a very considerable annual supply nece to 
keep up the old supply; and the new supply is rarely so 
as materially to affect the gen | power of the metals. On 
the other hand, both population and wealth are rapidly grow- 
ing, and the growth of wealth means a great increase in the 
mass of commodities circulating in commerce, and a rapid ex- 
of those commodities. The growth of wealth and popula- 
tion, therefore, needs large additions to the currency to prevent a 
heavy and extreme fall. During the present century not only has 
the supply of the precious metals been enormously increased by 
the discovery of mines in California, Australia, and Russia, 
but the whole volume of the circulation has perhaps been doubled 
ing facilities and the use of paper in various forms. Yet 
it is certain that prices were falling in the first half of the present 
century, and it is equally indisputable that prices have been falling 
during the past fifteen or sixteen years. Mr. Del Mar’s proposition, 
then, besides being unprovable, does not accord with the facts as 
they are known to history, and consequently will help us little in 
the inquiry in which he is engaged. 


SOME NOVELS.* 


Tas only form of fiction in which real characters do not seem 
out of place is history. In novels they are detestable, and 
Miss Bayle’s Romance is entirely spoiled, as a realistic presentation 
of life, by the author's attempt to introduce into his story a whole 
mob of modern celebrities and notorieties, including the Heir 
Apparent and Mr. Edmund Yates. The identity of the latter per- 
sonage is delicately veiled under the pseudonym of “ Mr. Atlas, 
Editor of the World” ; but the former ap as “ The Prince of 
Wales” pur et simple, and is represented as spending his time 
yachting in the Channel and junketing at Homburg with a second- 
rate American family, who, by the way, always address him as 
“ Prince,” and show in other res’ an ignorance that even 
their intimacy cannot excuse. Indeed, His Royal Highness is no 
mere spectator of this story; he is one of the chief actors in it, 
and it is through his influence that the ren ters belle, whose 
lack of romance gives the book its title, achieves her great social 
success. As for the conversation with which the Prince is 
credited, it is of the most amazing kind. We find him, on one 
page, gravely discussing the depression of trade with Mr. 

P. Bayle,a shoddy American millionaire, who promptly 
replies, “ Depression of fiddle-sticks, Prince”; in another passage 
he naively inquires of the same shrewd me yey whether 
the thunderstorms and prairie fires of the West are still “on 
as grand a scale” as they were when he visited Illinois; and we 
are told in the second volume that, after contemplating the 
magnificent view from St. Ives, he exclaimed with enthusiasm, 
“Surely Mr. Brett must have had a scene like this in his eye 
when he painted ‘ Britannia’s Realm,’ I never saw anything more 
beautiful.” Even Her Majesty figures in this extraordinary story, 
in spite of the excellent aphorism “ne touchez pas & la reine”; 
and, when Miss Alma J. Bayle is married to the Duke of 
Windsor’s second son, she receives from the hands of royalty not 
merely the custo cashmere shawl of Court tradition, but also 
acopy of Diaries m the Highlands, inscribed “To the Lady 
Plowden Eton, with the kindest wishes of Victoria R.1.,” a mis- 
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take that the Queen, of all persons in the world, is the least 
likely to have committed. Perhaps, however, we are treating 
Miss Bayle's Romance too seriously. The book has really no 
claim to be regarded as a novel at all. It is simply a society 
paragraph expanded into three volumes, and, like most paragraphs 
of the kind, is in the worst possible taste. We are not by any 
means surprised that the author, while making free with the 
names of others, has chosen to conceal his own name ; for no repu- 
tation could possibly survive the production of such silly, stupid 
work ; but we must say that we are a good deal surprised to 
find that this book has been brought out by the Publishers in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. We do not know what the 
duties attached to this office are, but we should not have thought 
om the issuing of vulgar stories about the Royal Family was one 
em, 


From Heather Hills It is 
healthy without being violent, subtle without being affected; and 
though Mrs. Perks gives us many descriptions of Scotch scenery, 
we are glad to say that she has not adopted the common chromo- 
lithographic method of those popular North British novelists who 
have never yet realized the difference between Colour and colours, 
and who imagine that by emptying a paint-box over eve 
they can bring before us the magic of mist and mountain, 
wonder of sea or glen. Mrs, Perks has a grace and deli of 
touch that is quite charming, and she can deal with nature with- 
out either botanizing or being blatant, which nowadays is a some- 

t Dalrymple, a lovely tch girl, who is brought 
lao by her aunt, takes every one by storm, and falls in 
love with young Lord Erinwood, who is on the brink of pro- 
posing to on when he is dissuaded from doing so by @ 
philosophic man of the world, who thinks that a woodland 
Artemis is a bad wife for an English peer, and that no 
woman who has a habit of saying exactly what she means 
can possibly get on in smart society. he would-be philo- 
sopher is ultimately hoist with his own petard, as he falls 
passionately in love with Margaret Dalrymple himself; and, as 
for the weak Fyne hero, he is promptly snapped up, rather 
against his will, by a sort of pretty Becky Sharp, who succeeds 
in becoming Lady Erinwood. However, a convenient railway 
accident, t deus ex machind of nineteenth-century novels, 
carries Miss Norma Novello off; and everybody is finally made 
happy, except of course the philosopher, who only gets a lesson 
where he wanted to get love. There is just one of the novel 
to which we must take exception, The whole story of Alice 
Morgan is not merely needlessly painful, but it is of very little 
artistic value. A tragedy may be the basis of a story, but it 
should never be simply a casual episode. At least, if it is so, it 
entirely fails to produce any real etfect. We hope, too, that in 
Mrs. Perks’s next novel she will not allow her hero to misquote 
English poetry. This is a privilege reserved for Mrs. Malaprop. 

A constancy that lasts through three volumes is often rather 
tedious, so we are glad to make the acquaintance of Miss 
This young lady begins ing desperately in love with Mr. 
Frank Thorburn, a struggli po Bes areny and ends by being 
desperately in love with Colonel Dallas, a rich country gentleman 
who spends most of his time and his money in preaching a crusade 
against beer. After she gets en to the Colonel, she discovers 
that Mr. Thorburn is in reality Lord Netherby’s son and heir, and 
for a moment she seems to have a true woman’s regret at having 
given up a pretty title; but all ends well, and the story is brightly 
and pleasantly told. The Colonel is a middl Romeo of the 
most impassioned character, and, as it is his heart that is “on 
fire,” he may serve as a psychological pendant to La Femme de 
Quarante Ans, 

Mr. G. Manville Fenn’s 4 of Diamonds belongs to the 
Drury Lane school of fiction, and is a sort of fireside melodrama 
for the family circle. It is evidently written to thrill Bayswater, 
and no doubt Bayswater will be thrilled. Indeed, there is a great 
deal that is exciting in the book, and the scene in which a kindly 
policeman assists two murderers to convey their unconscious 
victim into a four-wheeled cab, under the impression that they 
are a party of guests returning from a convivial supper in Blooms- 
bury, is quite excellent of its kind, and on the whole not too 
improbable, considering that shilling literature is always making 
demands on our credulity without ever appealing to our imagi- 
nation. 

The Great Hesper, by Mr. Frank Barrett, has at least the merit 
of introducing ‘into fiction an entirely new character. The villain 
is a Nyctalops, and though we are not pre to say that there 
is any necessary connexion between Nyctalopy and crime, we are 
quite ready to accept Mr. Barrett’s picture of Jan Van Hoeck as 
an interesting example of the modern method of dealing with life. 
For Pathology is rapidly becoming the basis of sensational litera- 
ture, and in art, as in politics, there is a great future for monsters. 
What a Nyctalops really is we leave Mr. Barrett toexplain. His 
novel belongs to a class of book that aon pore might read 
once for curiosity, but that nobody could a second time for 


pleasure. 
A after the Fair is an account of a holiday-tour 
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combines the triviality of the tourist with the dulness of good 
intentions. 

“Mr. Winter” is always amusing and audacious, though we 
cannot say that we entirely approve of the names he gives to 
his stories. Bootles’ Baby was a masterpiece, but Houp-La 
was a terrible title, and Zat Imp! is not much better. The 
book, however, is undoubtedly clever, and the Imp in question is 
not a Nyctalops, nor a specimen for a travelling museum, but a 
very pretty girl, who, because an officer has kissed her without 
having any serious matrimonial intentions, exerts all her fascina- 
tion to bring the unfortunate Lovelace to her feet, and, having 
succeeded in doing so, promptly rejects him with a virtuous in- 
dignation that is as delightful asit is out of place, We must con- 
fess that we have a deal of sympathy for “ Driver” Dallas, of 
the Royal Horse, who suffers fearful agonies at what he imagines 
is a heartless flirtation on the part of the lady of his dreams; but 
the story is told from the Imp’s point of view, and as such we 
must accept it. There is a very brilliant description of a battle 
in the Soudan, and the account of barrack-life is of course 
admirable. So admirable, indeed, is it that we hope that “ Mr. 
Winter” will soon turn his attention to new topics and try to 
handle fresh subjects. It would be sad if a a clever and 
observant writer became merely the “ garrison hack ” of literature. 
We would also earnestly beg “ Mr. Winter” not to write foolish 
prefaces about unappreciative critics; for it is only mediocrities 
and old maids who consider it a grievance to be misunderstood. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE IN ITALY.* 


HIS volume, containing little more than seven hundred and 
fifty pages, will be read with interest by all students of Par- 
liamentary government. It is divided into two books, the first 
treating of the constitution, functions, and prerogatives of the two 
Chambers ; the second, of the executive power embodied in the 
Crown and in the Cabinet. Much of the work has a purely tech- 
nical interest; much appeals chiefly to those who care for Italy 
and Italian affairs; and much, too, to the many Englishmen who 
believe, rightly or wrongly, that Parliamentary institutions form a 
step only in the progress of the art of government, infinitely useful 
in the past, but destined perhaps in its turn to be left behind, an 
object of curious wonder to our successors. It will be convenient, 
in referring to this part of the subject, to say a word as to how the 
first Italian Parliament was chosen. The Constitution was copied 
in the main from that of the old Subalpine Parliament, first con- 
ferred on Piedmont in the year 1848. The first electoral law 
applicable to the whole tebe of Italy, besides establishing a 
number of what used to be called “fancy” franchises, gave the 
right of voting to all male citizens over twenty-five years of age 
and paying 40 francs a year in direct taxation, the communal 
taxes excluded. In a population of then about 27,000,000, the 
franchise was possessed by less than 600,000 electors. Of these a 
comparatively small proportion have voted, though there may 
chave been an increase during the last couple of years. In times 
of extreme excitement, especially when the population was in- 
flamed or threatened, as the case might be, by the Government, 
as many as two-thirds have gone to the poll but at the first 
election of all, when every man who could come to the poll would 
be expected to vote, 57 per cent. only of the electors appeared ; 
in those of 1865-6, 54 cent. voted; in 1867, 45 per cent.; 
in 1874, 55 per cent. one general election there voted at 
Milan, out of 10,000 voters, 3,900; at Rome, out of 9,500, only 
200; at Florence, out of 8,000, not more than 1,860. The 
talian Parliaments were thus at that time elected by a small 
portion of the borghesia. A more recent Act passed several 
years ago establishes what is really very near universal suffrage, 
with this difference—that it practically makes it easy for the 
citizen in the towns to vote, and renders it more difficult to the 
contadino to do so; thus tending to sacrifice the more orderly 
and law-abiding to the more turbulent element of the electorate. 
It is necessary, in discussing the tad the Italian Parliament, 
_ thus to explain what the Italian Parliament now is. It isa body 
transformed from being the representative of the bourgeoisie into 
that of the people at large ; but, notwithstanding this, the quality 
of the assembly is for the main pretty much as it has been 
for ten years, with the exception that not a few of its most dis- 
—. members have been lost to it by death. 
he interest taken b: he people in the Italian Parliament is, as 
remarked, not great. It will be better to follow throughout the 
book the criticisms of the authors as to its working, omitting 
much which would be of interest to many readers, and choosing 
only the most salient points. Among some of the questions 
that strike the reader at first sight is this: Why should the 
professors admitted into the Chamber be limited to a small 
number only, while half of it may consist of advocates? What 
the exact number of lawyers is at the present time we cannot 
say, but some ten years back it consisted of something like this 
number. Another point of ter interest is the “ Mandato 
imperativo.” By Article 41 of the Italian Constitution it is laid 
down that no orders to vote this or that way can be imposed by 
the electors on the deputy—that obligatory pledges cannot be 
extracted from him. The deputies, as the Constitution says 
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elsewhere, “represent the nation in general, and not the con- 
stituencies merely by which they are chosen.” And on several 
occasions, when differences of opinion have arisen between con- 
stituencies and deputies, and the latter, from feelings of honour or 
delicacy, have, in consequence, resigned, the Chamber has not 
accepted their resignations, thus giving fresh emphasis to the 
inciple that a member is not the mere organ and mouthpiece of 
bis constituents. In Italy, as in England, a member of Parliament 
appointed Minister of the Crown must go again to his constituents. 
ith regard to the Senate, the princes of the Royal House 
belong to it by birth, though they do not in fact take om in its 
deliberations, e rest are appointed by the Crown, They must 
be Italians and forty years of age, though the latter prescription is 
often set aside. The number at the present time amounts to about 
three hundred and fifty. They are supposed to correct and modi 
Bills sent to them from the Lower House, and to act as a skill 
Committee revising the decisions of the popular Chamber. In its 
ual growth and development the Senate aimed at as much 
ikeness to the House of Lords as the different character of the 
English and Italian peoples and the abandonment of the hereditary 
principle would allow. We read of few serious difficulties be- 
tween the two Chambers, nor of any tical pro to abolish 
the oa. The term for which the Italian Chamber, unless dis- 
solved by the Crown, is elected is five years; but no Chamber has 
as yet arrived at so great an age. Still more interesting to us at 
the present moment are the disciplinary powers possessed by the 
Chair, They are of the most modest ription—namely, the 
power of imposing silence on a member on any subject under dis- 
cussion at that particular sitting, and, secondly, the power of 
calling a member to order. On the other hand, the ident 
possesses powers of taking the sense of the Chamber on questions 
of order and shielding himself behind its autbority. The existence 
of these somewhat lax and indefinite arrangements is due to the 
same fact which has till of late years prevented any extraordinary 
and penal powers being needful among us. The Chamber in Italy, 
like the mass of the Italian people, high and low, consists of men 
whose instincts lead them to courtesy. Their general sense of the 
decencies of outward behaviour has made it un to enact 
such rules as may be found needful in England. The sittings are 
usually held from two o’clock, and, except on extraordinary occa- 
sions, the deputies are home in time for dinner. The more lengthy 
discussions are carried on by means of frequent adjournments, and 
no case resembling “an Irish night” has occurred in the annals of 
the Italian Parliament. In the longest discussion which has ever 
taken place there—that which began on the 19th of March, 1849 
—the intermissions were long and frequent, extending at times 
over several hours, The general procedure of Parliament does not 
materially differ from that of the Continental Parliaments framed 
on the English model. Italy, as the authors assure us, is not the 
only country in which the want of diligence on the part of the 
deputies has to be corrected by law. But the law is constantly 
evaded, or not enforced, and appears never to have been so care- 
fully defined. Of the number, too, of those to constitute 
a quorum there appears to be some dispute. An absolute majority 
is required by the Constitution; but the various difficulties 
attending this rule have led to its being more and more modified, 
if not in theory, at least in practice. The fact of Rome being in 
the centre of a long peninsula, the exhausting heat of part of the 
months when the Chamber is in Session, the fact that members 
may have their regular business at a long distance from the capital, 
may easily, when added to the “ indolence,” as the authors call 
it, of the Italian nature, account for the numerous practical 
relaxations of a somewhat stringent rule, The regulation as to 
speech was, in the early days of the Subalpine Parliament, that 
Italian was the official language, but that French was permitted. 
At that time the Savoyards, whose native songs was French, 
formed a considerable part of the Subalpine Parliament; and 
Cavour, though himself a Piedmontese, often preferred to use 
French, then the language of society in Turin, in his speeches in 
the Chamber. When Piedmont and Savoy were ceded to France, 
and the Parliament became wholly Italian, the use of French was 
abandoned, and thenceforth has only been permitted in certain rare 
cases. So much, however, in the Italian Constitution is borrowed 
in form or spirit from the English, that one can hardly serve the 
reader better than by quoting the points in which there is any 
— apr e deputies possess certain 
privileges in the way of railway fares, postage, the like ; but 
the proposals to pay members for their service haye been re- 
peatedly rejected. At the same time, certain honours, such as 
those of burial, are due to them. 

The functions and duties of the Crown are fully discussed in 
this volume, with all the legal nee connected with “ regency,” 
“lieutenancy,” and so forth. When, for example, on the departure 
of the King in June 1866, he entrusted the “regency” to the 
Prince of Carignano, he yet carried with him, as Commander- 


in-Chief of the army, one of the main functions of “ regent.” 


The position of the Crown in Italy is one of no small interest. 
Though governing according to all outward constitutional forms, 
Victor Emanuel exercised an important, and in some ways a 
decisive, influence on the course of events, The present King, 
ascending at a comparatively early age to the throne, an 

soon finding himself surrounded by Radicals and ex-Mazzinians, 
afforded to the country for several years the eof a King 
who did not know his own mind, swayed on one side by the 
memories of Cavour and the traditions of the House of Savoy, 
and on the other by the Republican and Irredentist phantoms 
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conjured up to him w Signori Carioli and other of his Ministers. 
At the present time Italy has acquired a more steady and rational 
policy, and the monarchy may again prove the moderating and 
guiding influence which it has been in the past. Among the 
makers of Italy, Victor Emanuel must rank with the first; but 
he was 80 fearless of straining to the uttermost the 
powers of the Crown. “ Le roi régne et gouverne aussi ” was his 
maxim; and on one memorable occasion the half-peace, in de- 
fiance of his Ministers, which he patched up at Villafranca proved 
to be, despite the resignation of Cavour, the best basis on which 
the further development of Italian unity was a few months later 
carried on by that statesman. The power of the Crown is only 
latent in Italy ; and the appeal to the people, dated by Vittorio 

muele from Moncalieri in the year 1850, at the most critical 
moment in the history of the House of Savoy, shows the influence 
which such a reserved strength may exercise. The extreme popu- 
larity of the House of Savoy throughout the country, and the 
fact that no serious quarrel has ever arisen between the Crown 
and the nation (except that which the Proclamation of Moncalieri 
put an end to) gives a silent authority to the Crown which may 
in critical times be of the greatest use to the Italian people. 
These are only a few of many interesting points presented by this 
work, which abounds in hints and information useful to every 
student of political affairs. ; 


HISTORICAL BASIS OF MODERN EUROPE.* 


CCORDING to the view taken in this yolume—and there is 
much to be said in its favour—Modern History _ with 
the “‘so-called eighteenth-century movement,” which found its most 
violent expression in the French Revolution, and its most powerful 
apostles in the armies of the Republic and the Empire. In the 
essays before us Mr. Weir has exhibited the character of the 
changes brought about in the political, social, and intellectual con- 
dition of the peoples of Europe during the revolutionary period ; 
and has treated them as forming the groundwork of “ modern 
civilization.” He has attempted so much in a comparatively 
narrow space that his book is necessarily somewhat stitf reading, 
and it is rendered unnecessarily unattractive by the stilted st Te 
in which much of it is written, and of which the sentence that 
informs us that “ before the invention of the steam-engine man 
frequented the streams or solicited the winds for augmentation of 
the force to be extracted from muscular tissue” is a not unfair 
example. At the same time, his work is well worthy of careful 
study, for it embodies the results of a wide range of reading, and 
contains a philosophic inquiry into the connexion between historic 
antecedents and their consequent events, conducted with no small 
grasp of the character of the period under review. Wide, how- 
ever, as the scope of his inquiry is, we note one remarkable defect 
in it. He takes little or no heed of the influence that the revo- 
lutionary movement had on religion or of the relations between 
Christianity and the manifold progress he describes. The leading 
idea in his book, though it is not always easy to trace it, 
appears to be the rise of the commercial middle class to power 
rough the quickening action of the Revolution. A view of 
the condition of the Continent in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, the age of reforming despots, enables us, we are told, to 
understand how it was that “the monarchical idea still retained 
much power over the European peoples after the conclusion of 
the war” in 1815. The treatment of the political affairs of England 
in this of the work is, we think, erroneous and confused. 
George III., for example, is said to have determined on his 
accession “to be a king of the despotic German fashion,” and, 
further, to have had a “ professed policy” which was merely a 
“pretext.” All this is sheer nonsense. George certainly never 
wished to reign otherwise than as he believed became an English 
king ; and, whatever his faults were, he was not a bypocrite. 
A brief record of the overthrow of the States-system of Europe 
by Bonaparte serves to illustrate the process by which the several 
peoples were brought under the intluence of the Revolution; 
and the proposition that Bo conferred great benefits on 
Germany is defended on the ground that he was “the most cogent 
enforcer of the rights of man, the armed propagator of a more 
generous social order.” In Mr. Weir’s account of “ the quickening” 
of the different States of Europe his notice of the origin of 
“citizen armies” and his sketch of the reign of Alexander I. of 
Russia deserve special commendation. The character of the new 
social order was to be determined by England, and accordingly 
considerable space is devoted to the industrial revolution that 
took place here during this period, to the advances made in 
agriculture and commerce, and to the causes that affected the 
condition of the poor and conspired to render the middle class 
the dominant portion of the tion. The concluding chapters 
treat of the “ New Political Kconomy” with reference to its in- 
fluence on industrial development, of the progress of scientific 
discovery, of the philosophy, litera and art of regenerated 
Germany, and of the literary revival in England. While we 
cannot agree with all that Mr. Weir says, we ize with 
pleasure the thoughtful manner in which he deals with his subject, 
and the large amount of information he has brought to bear 
upon it, 
The Historical Basis of Modern Eu 1760-1815): an Introductor. 
Study to the General of Century. By 
bald Weir, M.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowry, & Co. 


AN ACTOR'S LEISURE.* 


F all forms of home-sickness, that which the French call le 
nostalyie des planches is commonly assumed to be the most 
deeply rooted. When actors get a night off duty they are pretty 
certain to employ it in going to the play; and even when 
have said good-bye to the stage, with all the solemnity of a fare- 
well benefit, they too often find that they cannot tear themselves 
away from their old haunts, and accept, or invent, one excuse’ 
after another for returning to them. e distinguished French 
actor, M. Regnier, whose death, in 1886, gave us an opportunity 
for making some remarks on his artistic career, was made of 
sterner stuff. He knew better than to waste his well-earned leisure, 
after forty-one years of hard work at the Comédie Francaise, in 
puerile longings to set back the dial. Still he did not forget hie 
old profession, but, resolutely declining all suggestions of return— 
suggestions so tempting that few would have resisted them—he sat 
down in the quiet of his study, and composed the half-dozen 
delightful essays which have since been collec.ed into a volume by 
his son, Some, we understand, were printed in magazines or 
newspapers—others were found in his desk after his death ; and he 
was engaged on that which bears the name of Talma, and which 
contains more that is directly personal to himself than any other, 
when he was attacked by the illness which proved fatal. ere is 
not much method or arrangement in any of them, but perhaps they 
are the more delightful on that account. We are listening to the 
conversation of a friend, not the instruction of a teacher. And 
yet a very clear and definite purpose does underlie almost every 
sentence, though it is ingeniously kept out of sight, and it is only 
when the reader has laid the book down that he discovers that he: 
has been unconsciously reading a treatise on the technique of the 
dramatic art, interspersed with historical details, delicately spiced 
with anecdote, and with here and there a scrap of sound practical 
advice slipped in unawares. Some will no doubt be disappointed 
at the absence of that sauce piquante in which theatrical reminis- 
cences are usually dressed. Scandal, however, there is none. It 
is curious, too, to note the absence of all reference to M. i 
himself, as an actor, or to his contemporaries. In fact, if we 
mistake not, Talma is the only actor of the present century who 
is mentioned at all. The ladies and gentlemen who performed in 
the plays which were popular in the golden period of French 
literature engage all M. Ragnier’s attention. We can imagine that 
when he was himself an actor, he used to glance at their stately 
rtraits on the walls of the foyer and corridors of the Comédie 
rangaise, and determine that, if he ever had the leisure, he would 
try to discover to what methods their reputation was due. In 
England such an inquiry would have a purely antiquarian interest. 
But in France the plays which formed the principal stock-in-trade 
of the national theatre in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies are still frequently acted; and those who frequent it or 
belong to it are naturally interested in all the questions which 
concern the original interpretation of parts which they may see or 
be called upon to perform, 

As an example of the clever way in which M. Regnier blends 
leasure with instruction, let us take the essay on Mlle. de 
hampmeslé. Attracted by her portrait at the top of a " 

bright and saucy, set in a frame wreathed with ribbons and Hm ty 
and decked with emblematic devices, after the manner of the 
seventeenth century in France, we embarked on the letterpress 
below, and presently found ourselves thoroughly interested in a 
discussion on how Racine wished verse to be delivered. The lady 
in question, whom Mme. de Sévigné declared to be the most won- 
deriul actress whom she had ever seen, and whose praises Boileau 
and La Fontaine vied with each other in singing, had, it seems, an 
invincible objection to pronounce verse in any other way than in a 
sort of chant, “Jamais Racine n’avait pu la corriger de chanter,” 
says a contemporary writer. With this definite statement various 
other testimonies are compared, which appear at first sight to 
imply that Racine approved her method. But we think that 
M. Regnier proves his point—namely, that Mile. de Champmeslé 
charmed the public by her beauty, her voice, and her sensi- 
bility, but that her delivery of verse was always incorrect. 
Racine demanded that she should speak his lines in such a way aa 
to show that they were verse, but at the same time with such 
truthfulness and variety of intonation as should be suitable to the 
character she was called upon to represent. This, however, she 
declined to be at the trouble of doing. The public was satisfied 
without it, and therefore, like the spoilt child she was, she saw 
no reason for changing her method. The value of the discussion, 
we need hardly point out, consists in the definition of the 
style of delivery which Racine wished to impose upon his in-~ 
terpreters. His efforts, however, appear to have been unavyail- 
ing, like those of Moliére, who gives similar advice in Les 
Précieuses Ridicules ; for Voltaire, in a which we are sur- 
prised not to find quoted by M. Regnier, asserts that declamation 
continued to be “un récitatif mesuré, ua chant presque noté,” 
vutil banished by the natural style of Mlle. Adrienne Lecouvreur. 
M. Regnier'’s essay on that queen of tragedy, and, as he shows. 
most conclusively, of comedy also, is one of his best. The point 
on which he most insists is the pains she took—in the very 
heyday of her success—to listen to the advice of the cele- 
brated grammarian Dumarsais, and to correct certain defects 
in her pronunciation of words to which he had drawn her 
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attention. We quite agree with M. Regnier on the import- 
ance of cultivating a correct pronunciation; but he must be 
@ ‘sanguine man indeed who thinks that any successful actor 
or actress nowadays would listen to him, They would reply 
with Mlle. de Champmeslé, “The public applauds me; why 
should I alter?” The famous Mile. Clairon, to be sure, did alter 
her style completely at the suggestion of Marmontel ; and her spre 
not only of declamation, but also of dress, for she sacrificed her 
entire wardrobe all of a sudden, and took to wearing the costume 
appropriate to the character she had to impersonate instead of the 
conventional fuli dress then in fashion. “ When I was at Bor- 
deaux,” she told her critic, “I had to put up with an extremely 
small stage. It occurred to me that I would modify my gestures, 
and we simple declamation you have so often demanded of 
me.” What an insight does this story give us into the dramatic 
methods of the middle of the last century—methods with which 
some of the portraits of Mrs. Siddons have made us familiar ! 

A dramatic critic had maintained, in one of his articles, that 
an actor, to be successful, must trust to physical gifts and 
docility rather than to intelligence. This paradox M. Regnier 
is reported to have answered by another—“I prefer an actor 
with some physical defects; for then he works harder.” He 
really had maintained that all the physical advantages in the 
world would be of no avail if unsupported by intelligence; that 
intelligence, or, as we should say, power of impersonation, is, 
in fact, ~— ae @ for actors who have ed it, even 
though they ked every other gift, have been able to achieve 
@ long and durable success. In support of this position he 
has written the longest of his essays; and very curious and 
interesting are the facts which he brings forward. Lekain was 
both ugly and ungraceful; but as soon as he stepped on the 
stage, as a contemporary said, “Il semblait avoir dépouillé sa 
nature bourgeoise avec ses habits bourgeois; un héros sortait 


de cette grossiére envelope.” Those who had sneered at bis | ? 


iness in the morning admired his beauty in the evening. 
ie Dorval again, who still lives in the memory of old 
playgoers in France as the most pathetic of actresses—whose 
noble impersonation of Marion Delorme has been celebrated 
by Victor Hugo in language which those who read it can never 
forget—had to struggle with a thin and feeble voice, which, in one 


less gifted, must have precluded all chance of success. But the’ 


most remarkable instance of a complete triumph of mind over 
matter is afforded by the career of J. Boutet de Monvel, the father 
of Mile. Mars. His voice was cracked, his features were un- 
pleasing ; he was short, and painfully thin. Yet, aided by rare 
intelligence, and sustained by an indomitable will, he became not 
only tolerated, but adored. Chenier proclaimed him the first tragic 
actor of the age; Napoleon declared that he alone made the 
Augustus of Corneille comprehensible; and it is recorded on 
excellent authority that on one occasion Talma, who was playing 
Cinna to his Augustus, was so struck by the power of his im- 
personation, that he stood silent on the stage, unable to remember 
a word of his reply. A similar story, it will be remembered, is 
told of Edmund Kean in the last scene of A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts. It was to Monvel’s lessons that Talma owed that quiet 
nobility of gesture and that simplicity of declamation on which 
Macready and all others competent to form an opinion have dwelt 
with so much admiration, 


MEDICAL BOOKS.* 


ih is difficult to imagine what object can have prompted any 
one to publish this lecture to the general public. Addressed 
in the first instance, as we are informed that it was, to aspirant 
nurses in a training institution, it may perhaps have served the 
purpose of showing to them the alphabet of the subject; but 
assuredly no one desiring accurate scientific information concern- 
ing electro-therapeutics could derive the slightest benefit from its 
The only original matter that we can find in it is the 
author’s version of the well-known lines from Marmion, which 
pd pc at him to settle accounts with the shade of 
ter :— 


When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

Woman (sic), a ministering angel thou. 
- The title of Dr. Warrer's book is, from a popular point of view, 
very taking, if not exactly original. We have noted synonymous ones 
a many times, fora = many years past. Obviously these 
older “cures,” even though announced to the world in practical 
treatises, have yet left something unaccomplished ; or where is 
the reason for another of the same sort? At p. 6 of the preface 
the author writes of consumption that “no disease has proved. 
itself capable of cure more surely than this has done.” This sen- 
tence is somewhat vague, and may be read as meaning either that 
consumption has been known to stop short, leaving the patient 
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with enough sound lung to carry on life, of a more or less limited 
sort, which no physician denies; or that there exists a “sure” 
method of “cure.” We would not do the writer any intentional 
injustice, but certainly think that this ambiguity is most regret- 
table ; for all honest leaders of scientific medicine have long ago 
ceased to claim certainty for any method of “cure” under the sun. 
The term “cure” has, indeed, fallen into deserved disfavour ; and 
keen self-critics know too well the difficulty of proving a therapeutic 
post hoc propter hoe to claim the credit of a certain “cure” of 
any serious organic disease. And so when the author writes of 
his method that he believes “ it will be the means, if fairly tried 
and tested, of saving many a life that would otherwise sink into 
an early grave,” and that, “ with this idea before him, he dare not 
keep silence any longer,” we cannot help being reminded of the 
many—enthusiasts shall we say P—who have believed or professed 
that they had been inspired, or, to use their oS pee 
“ raised up,’ by Providence to reveal a new medical miracle to 
mankind, 

The chapter on Symptoms and Pathology is not characterized 
by any fresh light thrown upon old problems, and can scarcely be 
recommended to the attention of students reading for examination. 
At p. 7 we are told that consumption is “a peculiar wasting dis- 
ease, generated in those small millet-seed like bodies or incipient 
tubercles, which exist, I believe, in the lungs of all hereditaril 
disposed consumptive persons, and from some cause or other—it 
being at times difficult to say what the cause may be—one of 
these small bodies, or several of them, begin to swell,” &e. At 
Pp. 17 we read, concerning “ certain bacilli,” that “we are at 
present unable to state positively what the abnormal quality of 
the blood is which generates this condition of things,” and at 46 
of “the peculiar condition of the blood in which microbes are 
generated, the existence of which microbes being, I believe, the 
cause of pulmonary consumption.” We hardly think that the 
vos and eons of the much-disputed relationship between tubercle 
and the tubercle-bacillus of Koch are very lucidly expounded in the 
above passages. There is at page 7 a very fairly graphic description 
of the signs and symptoms of the first stage of consumption, which 
the author “ has no hesitation in saying that he has cured quick 
and satisfactorily” ; but he goes on to advise the continued exhi- 
bition of certain remedies “ so long as any thickening of lung tissue 
remains.” As such “thickening” is apt to be permanent, though 
ne small in actual extent, we fear that the “ cure” must often 

rather a protracted one, terminating, indeed, only with the 
patient's life. At page 86 we read that ‘as our large tract of 
sand ” (at Southport, where the author practises) “ retains a certain 
amount of sea-water, the action of the sun promotes the evolution,” 
whatever that may mean, “of oxygen, ozone, iodine, bromine, 
&e.,” by a chemical process peculiar to that gifted neighbourhood, 
and of which the author does not give us the equations. The 
moral of the work may be summed up in this, that resi- 
dence in Southport+the author's mode of treatment affords a 
royal road to the cure of consumption. As a contribution to 
scientific medical literature, the book is of small value; but, as 
technical language occurs in it, we presume it is intended to 
instruct the profession, and not the public. 

Nothing could be clearer or more precise than Dr. Latham’s 
exposition of the diflicult problems with which he essays to 
grapple. It has long been known that in the diseases in question 
the normal balance of interdependent nutritive changes is upset, 
and that certain products of the organism are evolved in excess or 
undergo abnormal metamorphoses. Dr. Latham indicates the 
difficulty of understanding the causes of such disturbance very 
happily when he writes :—“ Before we can attempt to unravel 
the changes which may occur in any particular tissue or fluid, 
either in health or disease, we must know what is the constitution 
of the particular substance we are about to investigate. I do not 
mean its ultimate chemical composition—that is easily arrived 
at—but its proximate constituents, its structural formula. . . . 
But the difficulty which presents itself is that we do not know 
what are the —— elements which make up living tissue, 
nor what are the chemical changes which take place as it 
forms its function, nor the alteration in the arrangement of its 
molecules as it passes from an active to an effete state.” Such is 
the complex problem which Dr, Latham, with admirable modesty, 
“thinks it is worth while to make some attempt to solve, even at 
the imminent risk of failure.” This strikes the true key-note of 
scientific inquiry, which is easily distinguishable from that boast- 
ful self-confidence which characterizes the writings of the pseudo- 
scientific inquirer. The author begins by noting the want of 
absolute certainty in assigning a molecular structure to dead proteid 
or albumenoid substance, which serves to show the still greater 
difficulty of doing so in regard to living tissue. The artificial pro- 
duction in the laboratory of organic substances such as lactic acid, 
leucine, glycocine, &c., from the cyan-alcohols suggests to his 
mind the inquiry, “Have we not in these cyanogen compounds 
substances erp some properties that belong to living tissue 
—namely, those of undergoing molecular change, and also conden- 
sation? And, further, if from these substances we can obtain 
the various products which result from the disintegration of 
albumen, may not albumen itself be simply a compound made up 
of those elements?” And so the author proceeds. to illustrate, 
by an elaborate series of chemical equations, too long and too 
intricate for quotation, the synthesis of various animal consti- 
tuents. We commend these to the earnest attention of all who 
are interested in this branch of organic chemistry, The view 
taken by the author, as the results of his obseryations, is that 
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“the amido-acids glycocine, leucine, tyrosine, &c, in passing 
from the alimentary canal to the liver, are dehydrated, forming a 
series of ydrins or eyan-alcohols, attached to a benzene 
cyan-alcoho y y hydration 
oxidation, — rise to the various effete ie. Aw which are 
eliminated the system chiefly in the form of carbonic acid 
and urea.” Then follows a series of equations to show that, “if 
the force holding the cyan-alcohols composing living proteid 
together were suddenly withdrawn, changes would 4 ickly take 
in these unstable bodies, there would be the formation of 

some acid and the different cyanimides, which latter would 
undergo the condensation above described, the liberated NH, com- 
bining with other cyan-aleohols to form other es and 
further condensation taking place. Does not this offer some clue to 
the phenomena of rigor mortis and the coagulation of the blood ?” 
Having advanced thus far, Dr. Latham toapply his chemical 
theories to the interpretation of the phenomena of rheumatism, 
combating the view which he himself once held; that lactic acid 
is the materies morbi of it, in these words :—* Though lactic acid 
is formed in excess in the disease, and its. presence in the blood 
modifies the symptoms in some degree, it is not the chief agent in 

ucing them.” He supports the view that nerve lesions— 
traumatic or idiopathic—may constitute the fons et origo of acute 
theumatism, the clinical observations of Drs. J. K. Mitchell, 
Weir Mitchell, Moorhouse, Keen, Gull, Charcot, &c., being quoted 
in proof that “lesions in the spinal cord or along the course of the 
motor nerves may in many cases give rise to changes in the joints, 
which present no difference to those observed in subacute rheu- 
matism.” These lesions may be induced by traumatism or idio- 
pathically by the presence in the blood of uric acid, acting as a 
poisonous stimulant. The bearing upon the etiology of rheumatism 
of the phenomena induced by cold, various poisons, and section or 
stimulation of nerve centres or trunks in animals and man, is 
enunciated with great force of reasoning. It is shown how chill- 
ing of the surface acts upon the circulation in the muscles, through 
the vaso-motor system, producing an excess of glycocine and lactic 
acid, the former of which becomes transformed into uric acid, the 
excess of which become actively morbific. The lactic acid he regards 
as merely a comparatively harmless by-product of the process. 
Details of the successful synthesis of uric acid are given, and 
reasons adduced for the view that the excessive formation of 
glycocine in the system results in its incomplete gr ere | 
the liver, and the consequent excessive formation of uric aci 
Gout and rheumatism would thus appear to be manifestations of 
a common materies morbi. The author draws an admirable 
picture of the manner in which the many lesions associated with 
gout are brought about, how the kidneys become exhausted in 
their endeavour to extrude the enemy, and themselves fall a prey 
to its morbific influence; how the uneliminated “ overflow” of 
uric acid is retained in the circulation; how nerve centres are 
thereby over-stimulated by the irritant action of this poison 
causing trophic changes in the articulations; in a word, how a 
perfect pathological pandemonium is established. The same 
imperfect metabolism of glycocine by the liver occurs when, from 

ustion or disease, that organ is unable to with even the 
normal amount of glycocine sent to it, and so uric acid occurs in 
excess. After dwelling upon the trophic changes induced by 
injury to or poisoning of various nerve centres, the author proceeds 
to propound the indications for treatment, in these words:—“ If 
uric acid be the poison, the treatment for both diseases 
resolves itself into this—to prevent the formation of this substance, 
and when formed to promote its elimination from the system.” 
The chemical action cf benzoic acid in changing glycocine into the 
soluble and innocucus hippuric acid is stated in equations; and 
salicylic acid is shown to have a like effect in preventing the 
mutation of glycocine into the morbific uric acid. Every step of 
the therapeutic action of these, and of other remedies mentioned, 
in combating the hydra-headed uric acid dyscrasia is stated in 
clear unambiguous terms; and, although the chemical reactions 
suggested in some of the author's equations are hypothetical, the 
are apparently consistent and probable. Further research wi 
demonstrate how far the author's views are scientifically sound ; 
but in any case his work is a most praiseworthy and valuable 
contribution to modern medicine, ought to be read and pon- 
dered by every physician who is interested in the elucidation of 
the vast problems of which it treats, 


EARLY FLEMISH ARTISTS.* 


HE Roscoe Professor of Art at University College, Liverpool 
T has proved by more than one book that he may be reckoned 
among the serious students and well-equipped teachers of art- 
history. Industrious and earnest, he adds to careful reading much 
personal examination and comparison of works of art, and as a 
tule he puts forward his opinion with a modesty which may be 
recommended to many of his brother critics. As this volume 
shows also, he has a very proper notion of the way in which to 
make his subject interesting and intelligible to those who are 
beginning their studies, and to the uninstructed D ove in general. 
The time is past, we hope, when it was ught right for 
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art teachers to preach as though art could only be understood 
by a chosen few, and when outsiders had to be thankful for 
any crumbs in the way of dry discovery and transcendental 
fae which might be thrown to them. Many writers and 

urers upon art. now condescend to treat the Philistine 
seriously, and. to speak of art asa thing which can be compre- 
hended -by an ordinary intelligence. The fact is that they are 
just beginning to understand it themselves, and find that the more 
it is studied in the light.of history, and side by side with other 
contemporary phenomena—social, political, religious, and what 
not—the more simple it, becomes, the more human, and (with the 
exception of work of a highly poetical order, which will always 
need a poetical mind to appreciate it completely) the more within 
the grasp of men gifted with no higher attributes than common 
sense and sympathy with their kind. ; 

The art of which we are speaking is not art technical, not the 
subtleties of colour and tone, of touch and handling, though the 
Philistine is more instructible in these matters than is usually 
supposed ; but art as a language for illustrating history and legend 
and for expressing character and feelings common to the whole 
human race. Art regarded from this point of view is teachable 
enough, and especially the old art of Christian nations; indeed, 
the further we go back towards the revival of painting the more 
teachable it is, for it is simpler and franker. It would, however, 
be a mistake to suppose that it could be learned without trouble, 
We must take the pains to find out the sort of world in which 
the old painters lived and the forces by which their lives and 
thoughts were trained before we can understand why they 
Sean as they did. It is just because Mr. Conway tries to give 

is pupils a true idea of this world and its forces that we are 
inclined to overlook a great many of his faults. He rightly 
prefaces the work with a picture of the so-called Dark Ages, 
with equal propriety devotes a whole chapter to “The Guild- 
System and its Effect upon Art”; in another, on “The Rise of 
Painting in the North,” he traces its liberation from archi- 
tecture, and gives due share of attention to the early blossoms 
of the school of Cologne and its pretty “Paradise Pictures,” 
and when he comes to the great early Flemish Masters, the 
Van Eycks and Roger van der Weyden, David and Memling, he 
does his best to give a clear account, not only of their work, 
but of the spirit which actuated it and the influence it had on con- 
tomporeny end subsequent art. Finally, the rise of landscape- 
painting has that chapter to itself which it deserved, and another, 
almost for the first time in an English book of the kind, gives due 
importance to the close connexion between tapestries and painting 
in the history of art. 

Nevertheless, the faults of the book are serious, and should 
be pointed out, if only for the sake of the author, as they are 
likely to impede his eyident desire to be useful. It is certainly an 
obstacle to such good intentions that when an author wishes to be 
most solemn and poetical his style becomes inflated and not 
seldom ridiculous. It is difficult to read with entire gravity a 
passage like the following :— 

A portrait painter has to watch his subject through many hours and 
under varied circumstances ; he has to learn the orbit of every gesture, and 
to treasure up in his memory even the twinkle of an eye. He mast c 
on his observations till the whole man in his entirety becomes clear in 
artist’s eye, till he sees through the veil of outw form into the inner 
sanctuary of thought, till each gesture becomes an understood portion of an 
articulate language, each passing expression of the countenance the shadow 
of a comprehended thought. He has only now to set down the image 
which is clear in his own miud. 


This is comparatively sober to the frenzied Ruskinese of the 
remainder of the paragraph, which thus concludes :— 


Paint the orator in the full-tide of his eloquence; paint the poet as, 
“enveloped in mist and with faltering voice,” he goes on his way, “ re- 
joicing in life”; paint the merchant in the midst of honest business, the 
general in the hour of battle, the peasant in glorious ‘command over his 
servant the soil. The orator cannot stand still for you, or the spell is 
broken; the very ploughman becomes another being when he ceases 
from his toil; to the sympathetic insight of a gifted seer is it alone pos- 

ug 

Unfortunately the book contains too such instances of 

tun wild; but even in his calmer moments Mr, Conway 
shows that he needs be on inst a strong tendency 
towards affectation, and that he should think not only once, 
but many times, before he ventures to indulge in flowery or 
metaphorical language, “Have walls ever glowed,” he asks, 
“with a finer iridescence of colour than the Gothic a 
shed over them in their joy?”; he speaks of “the rhythmic 
flow” of beads on a string, of “such wonders of perfection as 
the cathedrals of Paris, Amiens,and Reims, wherein the whole 
edifice was voiceful with perfect harmony of sculptured tym- 
panum, &c.”; of boys “full of the potentiality of mischief and 
fun,” of Roger van der Weyden “ teaching his fellow-artists to 
look at men not alone from their monumental aspects,” and of the 
same artist's weakness and dependence upon others, enabling him 
“to mingle together the various factors that were wanted to 
make a palatable popular art.” “Painters,” he adds, “could 
mould the pliant product as they pleased.” What is perhaps more 
serious than Mr. Conway's eccentricity in the use of words is that, 
as may be seen even from the passages quoted, he does not seem to 
a art or the subjects of art from the pairter’s point of view. 
No painter, as a painter, would think of a poet “ going on his wa 
enveloped in mist and with faltering voice,” or a peasant “in 
glorious command over his servant the soil.” In other words, Mr, 
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Conway's imagination is literary rather than pictorial, and for a 
teacher of art whose function it is to interpret the motives of 
painters this is not a little unfortunate. , 

Mr. Conway is, moreover, far too fond of imputing motives and 
feelings to painters on his own responsibility. As he finds that 
Madonnas and woman generally as depicted by the Flemings are 
unattractive to quite sure that latter a 

serious-min ple and very good artists, he suggests that 
they purposely pond 7 the antes of their models for moral 
reasons. If a painter paints his wife as the Virgin, it must be 
because he thought her character as nearly perfect as possible toa 
human being; if he finds Christ as “the tortured prisoner, the 
self-sacrificing martyr,” depicted in a manner not consonant with 
his own ideal, it is because the painter was out of sympathy with— 
“ did not love” is the cant phrase—this aspect of Christ’s character. 
This sort of criticism very often degenerates into absurdity and 
lands the critic in contradictions. For instance, on page 105 Mr. 
Conway says of the Flemish artists, “ The man of their choice is, 
indeed, always large in bone and firmly knit together, certainly 
but not obtrusively strong. His chief feature, however, is the 
setting of his face. He may be stern and almost forbidding of 
aspect ; love him none the less, he is of the same brood as 
themselves.” On page 261 he says of one of Memling’s pictures, 
“The little boys also in the und were evidently pleasant 
objects to the artist, and he painted them with care, and brought 
out their boyishness distinctly. But the strong and frowning 
father was not much to his liking, and he set him down carefully, 
but with little love.” “ Veracity ” is another word against which 
Mr. Conway will do well to be on his guard; it is all very well to 
talk of veracity in painting a portrait, but even here the epithet 
“ fearless,” generally attached to it, is quite unwarranted and 
excessive. Neither in Flanders, nor Italy, nor anywhere else, was 
there in the fifteenth century anything to be feared by painting 
faithful portraits. On the contrary, portrait-painters would have 
ang f found any departure from fidelity a dangerous experi- 
ment. What we know as “a flattering portrait” is quite a modern 
introduction. It is, however, much less reasonable to use the 
‘words in connexion with the custom of the early painters to 
represent scenes from legend and ancient history with the same 
costumes, architecture, implements, &c., as if the events had taken 

in their own lifetime. Mr. Conway thus praises the back- 
ground of Van Eyck’s “St. Barbera,” imputing moral qualities to 
what was only the necessity of the artist’s ignorance. The painter 
did the best he could, and this is all which can be said, if we do 
not ourselves wish to depart from “ fearless veracity.” 


PRECIOUS STONES.* 


NDER this heading Mr. Burnham includes not only what 
are usually called “ precious stones,” but also what from 
some points of view are often more precious still—namely, the 
raved gems of classical times. In ancient times the art of 
eutting intaglios on hard stones, such as the sard, the onyx, or the 
emerald, was very widely and highly cultivated, and was practised 
ae most celebrated artists, who received very large sums for 
ir work, the value of which was much enhanced by the signa- 
ture of some distinguished engraver. The reason for the former 
cultivation of this now almost extinct art was, in the first place, 
no doubt, the very highly refined and minutely trained eyesight 
of the ancient Greek. He needed no microscope to help him to 
enjoy and appreciate the delicate minuteness of workmanship 
which to our coarser and weaker vision is with difficulty 
ceptible, and at the best costs us a rather painful straining of the 
eyes, dimmed as they usually are with frequent poring over 
books or writing. The old Hellene did not fritter away his visual 
power on literary pursuits of any kind, and thus preserved a keen 
freshness of sight, which is very rare among the educated classes 
of modern times. Moreover, the vision of the Greek was not 
only stronger, but must have been far more highly trained, 
than ours, or else-the Hellenic architects would never have ex- 
pended such labour and ingenuity in forming their cornices and 
atylobates, not as we do on rigid horizontal lines, but varied 
with subtlest curves, each fitted to supply the exact optical 
Memand or correction needed for each structural line. Of all the 
many optical refinements to be found in the Greek temples of the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.c., only one, the entasis, or slightly 
-swelling line of a column, is now reproduced in our modern 
architecture; any other modifications would be wasted, and 
to us no unpleasant effect is produced by their absence. A 
further reason for the prominence of engraved gems among the 
finest examples of ancient art was the great importance of the 
seal or signet in ages when few could write, and when the im- 
seal was considered the chief guarantee of the genuine- 
ness of any document, whether it were a royal mandate or a 
. merchant's bill of sale. Even so small a point as the invention 
of gummed envelopes, and the consequent common disuse of 
-sealing-wax, has helped to give the death-blow to an art which, 
in a somewhat feeble way, was thriving and might have revived, 
_ 98 other almost obsolete arts have revived during the present 
generation. The subject of ancient engraved gems is a ve 
fascinating one, and, valuable as are Mr. C. W. King’s very tome 
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works on the glyptic art, there is much need of a new and com- 
prehensive work on the subject—one, in fact, like the invaluable 
Historia Nummorum of Mr. B, V. Head (recently reviewed in 
these columns)—a book in which the many scattered monographs 
should be sifted and collected in a condensed and accessible form. 
It is much to be regretted that there is no catalogue of the v 
fine collection of antique gems in the British Museum, whic 
alone would form a sort of epitome of the subject, and be of great 
use to the student. What Mr. Burnham gives us is certainly no 
step towards the supplying of this want; his writing on the 
subject is a half-understood and badly-arranged réchauffé of former 
text-books, nearly all that is of any value being derived, with 
rather scant acknowledgment, from the various books by Mr. 
CO. W. King—who, by the way, we are glad to hear, is about to 
publish a new edition of his Gnostic Gems. Mr. Burnham repeuts 
the same facts and deals with the same subjects again and again 
in different parts of his book. For example, the great sardonyx 
cameos of the Triumph and Apotheosis of Augustus, in Paris 
and Vienna, the most magnificent Roman cameos in the world, 
appear in several places, described under different names, in a 
very bewildering way. In some cases the author has confused the 
important difference between the intrinsic value of a gem and its 
value as a work of art. He says:—* As an illustration of the 
fluctuating prices of gems, it is said that a cameo with the portrait 
of Augustus and Livia, belonging to the Herz collection, which 
cost 4,000 dollars, was sold, forty years later, for 150 dollars.” 
The fact is that this cameo, like many other gems in the same col- 
lection, had lost its credit as a genuine antique, and was sus- 
pected of being a cinque-cento production. The saleable value of 
engraved gems of real Greek or Graeco-Roman work is now at 
least as high as at any time. 

With regard to intaglios used as seals Mr. Burnham writes, 
“The Signet of Charlemagne was engraved with the figure of 
Serapis, an Egyptian divinity—a singular preference for a valiant 
Christian prince.” Charlemagne’s signet had a sard, engraved not 
with a figure, but with a head, of Serapis, a noble bearded type of 
face, which in medizval times was often taken to be a portrait of 
Christ ; hence its selection by a Christian prince. In the same 
way — the Short used a head of the Indian Dionysus, a 
bearded face of noble and yet gentle character, to which a similar 
Christian meaning was easily given, usually by adding in the gold 
setting an inscription with the name of Christ, or some other 
sacred personage. The monks of Durham, for es made an 
antique gem with a head of Serapis represent, not Christ, as was 
more usual, but their patron saint, King Oswald, the words 
CAPVT * SANCTI * OSWALDI * being — on the gold border of 
their great Sigillum Commune. Mr. Burnham is unfortunate 
in many of his historical statements ; at page 110 he writes :— 


The of Serena, wife of Stilicho, a prominent Roman of the fifth 
century, affords a tragical illustration of the fascination which precious 
stones have over some minds, and the swift retribution of a sacrilegious act 
under the Roman laws. A necklace of costly gems placed as a sacred 
offering upon the statue of Vesta was coveted by this high-born lady, for 
which act of impiety she was condemned by the Emperor Honorius to suffer 
death by strangling, notwithstanding her exalted rank. 

This statement contains a very complicated amount of blundering. 
The real story, to which a very vivid interest has been ar ade 
recent discoveries in Rome, is this ; in the latter part of the f 
century, when the Roman world had become Christian, Serena, 
the wife of the great Vandal chief Stilicho, visited the almost de- 
serted House of the Vestal Virgins, in which the sole survivor of 
the sacred sisterhood was one aged Vestal, who solemnly cursed 
the Christian princess when she stripped the jewelled necklace 
from one of the sacred statues. No notice was taken of this theft 
by Serena’s son-in-law, the Emperor Honorius, who, being a 
Christian, probably cared nothing about it. Serena lived to be an 
old woman, and though she did die by strangling, it was many 
years afterwards, during the siege of Rome by ic in 408; her 
death had, of course, no connexion with the theft of the necklace ; 
she was condemned to die on account of her supposed treasonable 
correspondence with the besieging Goths. The scene of this 
dramatic incident, the great House of the Vestals by the Roman 
Forum, has been during the last few —_ exposed to view ; and 
among the many statues which were found there of the successive 
Virgines Vestales Maxima, or chiefs of the Vestals, one statue, and 
one only, bears the marks of having once being decorated with a 
real necklace, the fastenings of which, violently torn away, still 
exist to show its size and the position of its great pendant jewel. 
The portrait figure itself dates from the fourth century, it is 
not unlikely that this is the very statue which Serena despoiled. 
The scene would be a fine subject for a painting, in the hands of 
such an artist as Mr. Alma Tadema, for example. 

Mr. Burnham’s chapters on precious stones, treated from a 
modern point of view, are very much better than the archwxological 

His account of the diamond, its provenance, and the strongly 
dramatic interest which has often been attached to exceptionally 
large stones, is all interesting enough, though here, too, there is a 
serious lack of historical accuracy. In spite of the great numbers 
of diamonds which have been sented, into Europe from the 
recently discovered diamond-fields in Africa, the value of a fine 
well-cut brilliant is now as high as ever. The fact is that a 
diamond is but a poor thing if not of the “ first water ”—i.e. 
purely colourless; unless, indeed, it be deeply tinged with some 
fine hue, like the celebrated Hope blue diamond, in which case 
it commands a very high price indeed. ‘The African stones are 


usually just sufficiently tinged with yellow to be completely spoilt, 
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the colour not being deep enough to have a beauty of its own. 
This influx of otherwise fine diamonds, with the fatal fault 
of a yellowish tinge, has given rise to the invention of a 
clever fraud. The yellowish African stone is washed over wit 
some ingeniously-devised varnish, the effect of which, at least 
for a time, is to make the diamond seem of a pure colourless water. 
to say, even professional diamond dealers have been taken 
in by this trick, and the wary dealer now washes a stone 
in — if he suspects any fraud of this kind; the spirit quickly 
washes off the varnish, and the natural tint at once reappears, A 
fine brilliant, with all its facets cut in the right proportions, of 
pure tint, and having a good amount of “fire” or sparkle, is a 
— rare object, and a stone of this kind weighing only one carat 
ill fetch forty pounds or more. The reason why a diamond of a 
certain size cut into the brilliant form costs so much more than 
one in any other shape is my because the labour of grinding 
all the numerous facets of the brilliant is exceptionally great, 
and still more because a very large proportion of the original 
stone is wasted in the process of cutting. A brilliant will some- 
times lose two-thirds of its weight in the cutter’s hands; while a 
rose-diamond, such as Ouida makes her heroes possess when she 
wants to be especially splendid, can often be produced with the 
waste of only one-third of the original weight. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the Koh-i-noor, which, taking into consideration size, 
ty, and “ fire,” is probably the finest diamond known, before 
Its last re-cutting weighed nearly 280 carats, but is now reduced 
to little over 100. The rose-diamond, however, is a poor thing 
when compared with the wonderful sparkle of a well-cut brilliant. 
The system now universil in Europe of cutting precious stones 
with facets did not come into common use much before the six- 
teenth century. Before then jewels were usually cut en cabochon— 
that is, they were simply rounded on the upper side, the under 
side being nearly flat, with very often a piece of shining metal- 
foil set behind to reflect light through the stone—a method still 
a sane in India. Thus treated the diamond has no 
more beauty than a bit of rock crystal; but some stones really 
show to much ter advantage when treated in the old way. 
Garnet and carbuncle are two names for the same stone cut in 
ditferent ways; the rounded carbuncle, with its magnificent soft 
deep red, is a much more beautiful thing than any garnet, with its 
feeble sparkle and want of richness in tone. Another advantage 
of the cabochon method of cutting is that a flaw matters much 
less than it would do in a facetted stone; and, indeed, in some 
cases the flaw adds to the beauty of the stone by creating an inner 
flame, from which gleams of coloured light are reflected through 
the body of the gem. The fact is that each system of cutting brings 
out quite a different beauty; fire or sparkle is given by the facet- 
cutting, while the beauty of jewel colours shows far more perfectly 
in the cabochon. Thus for many decorative pu the rounded 
form gives much the best effect, and cabochon jewels may be used 
where facetted jewels would look tawdry or insignificant. Un- 
happily jewellers now seem in league with the modern tasteless- 
ness of fashion, and very seldom have any sense whatever of the 
Tight method to treat jewels so as to give them a real decorative 
and artistic value. Even the loveliest gems, as one sees them in 
a jeweller’s shop, are constantly vulgarized and ruined by their 
cutting, theirsetting, and by their arrangement; a thing much to 
be regretted, as the zesthetic value of precious stones has and 
might be again, of a very high order. 


THE DIVINA COMMEDIA OF DANTE.* 


R. HASELFOOT, as he informs his readers in the introduc- 

tion to his translation, has not undertaken his task without 

due preparation and long study. He has been devoted to the 
service of Dante for twenty-six years, and it is fifteen years since 
he first entertained the idea of joining the already large numbers 
of translators. He protests against plain prose translations, and 
those in verse which do not conform to the metre of the original. 
He expresses his opinion that the work to be done is to write out 
the original in another language, and so far as possible without 
addition, diminution, or substitution, and this so far as it goes is 
a definition from which no one is likely to differ. But when he 
continues by saying that this can only be done under the double 
condition of = to the original metre, and also preserving 
the same line-by-line arrangement, there is t reason for ques- 
According to this dogma, Homer and Virgil could only be properly 
translated into English hexameters, and ail the famous translations 
from great poets would have to be degraded from the high position 
which they at present so deservedly occupy. And on the general 
uestion between prose and verse translations from poetry, it may 
asked whether Sternhold and Hopkins or Brady and Tate are 

to be accepted as better representatives of the poetry of the 
Psalms than the prose of our Bibles and Prayer Books. Neither 
can one accept the tion of the Bishop of Ripon, accom- 
i scholar in Dante as he is, that a good translation should be 

a true photograph of the original. Every extremely literal trans- 
lation must more resemble & copy in mosaic from a picture than a 
photograph, and must have many vacant spaces left to be filled in, 
redundant bits to be left out, and slight rearrangements of parti- 


cular passages to be contrived, for all of which the instinct of the 
artist is wanted as much as the mere technical skill of the crafts- 
man. Nor cana photograph be ever the best rendering of any 
work of art; the mind of an artist cannot be dispensed with in 
copying a work of art. A fine engraving, and not a pho 

is the real analogue of a good translation from its original into 
another language. 

Mr. Haselfoot admits the impossibility of attempting to rival 
with the meagre resources of English single rhymes the sweet and 
full-sounding cadences of the double Italian ones. The way, 
however, in which he has succeeded in preserving the meaning of 
Dante, either by fairly literal translation or by a postapalene 
equivalent, with the occasional introduction of epithets, some- 
times even ideas, not to be found in the original, is very remark- 
able. His words are taken from the modern English vocabulary in 
general use, and his rhymes are unimpeachably correct. He speaks 
feelingly of the conflicting temptations to conform to the sense or 
to the rhyme which must perplex and distract the rhyming trans- 
lator, especially one who has chosen the canon of triple rhymes ; 
but his trust that he has not succumbed to either temptation 
is well supported by the general fidelity and success of his per- 
formance; and he has not been beaten in his manful grappling 
with his self-imposed difficulties. The wealth of rhymes in 
Italian and the corresponding poverty in English admit of 
easy illustration. In the Rimario of the Divina Commedia 
the most frequent rhymes are those in io. Yet this rhyme 
occurs only in one place in each of fourteen cantos of the Jn- 
Jerno, of thirteen of the Purgatory, and of twenty-one of the 
Paradise, or, cn the average of the whole poem, less than once 
in every two cantos; and, whether by accident or design, it never 
oceurs twice in the same canto, Whereas, taking at random 
Mr. Haselfoot's first canto of the Inferno, in it the rhymes to 
“ say,” “ sore,” “ base,” and “side” occur in three places; while 
the rhymes to “ night,” “ pain,” and “age” are to be found in two 
places. Out of the words with which the one hundred and thirty- 
six lines of the same canto terminate, only twenty-four are not 
monosyllables—which is about the usual proportion in English— 
and this, too, cannot fail to add to the general effect of a monotony, 
which has the serious fault of preventing the finest passages from 
standing out distinctly in their own peculiar grandeur and beauty, 
as they do in the Italian. 

In the matter of line-for-line translation, the severity of the 
intention announced to preserve the order and integrity of Dante's 
lines has not been rigidly observed; for in many places the lines 
of the original have got mixed and partially transposed. With 
the rhyming structure of the original preserved, the advantage of 
also retaining the line-by-line arrangement is not very obvious. 
It can only be justified in so far as it imposes some law of fidelity 
to the symmetry of the original when the translator altogether 
abandons the harness of rhyme, and would otherwise be free from 
all formal restraint. It is impossible, however, not to appreciate 
the extremely careful work of Mr. Haselfoot, and not to marvel at 
the patience, skill, and ingenuity with which he has fitted together 
his words, always in correct rhymes, and in general not straying 
from their places in the lines of the original. Some deviation 
must be permitted from the literality of a prose or perfect line-by- 
line version, but one cannot commend such an expansion as 
“ Cleopatra, with her sensual brows,” for the simple “ Cleopatras 
lussuriosa” of Dante; nor such amplifications as 

clerks were they 
On our left hand, whose tonsure brands their guilt ; 


instead of the original :— 
« esi tutti fur cherci 
Questi chercuti alla sinistra nostra ; 

nor such additions as occur in 

As k he who had with his 

or in “ Cain’s phantom grim” for the simple Cain (the man in the 
moon) of Par, ii. 51. 

The notes are brief but sufficient, and for further elucidation the 
reader is referred to commentaries so easily accessible as those of 
Cary and Longfellow. The diary and itinerary of Dante's course 
are well arranged, and will prove a most useful guide to readers 
of Mr. Haselfoot’s translation. But on the vexed question of the 
Lunar Aurora he differs from the best authorities, and he fails 
to see the necessity fur the emergence at the base of the mountain 
of Purgatory taking place on the morning of Easter Sunday, as 
it must do in order to fulfil Dante’s own conception of the time 
of action in the poem. ; 


STORIES AND A STORY.* 


are inclined to think that these short stories and light 
fancies show Mr. Payn at his best. For we are struck in hi 

novels by the perennial ness, which is always ready with some 
play on words, and has quaint ideas at command. Not one of these 
numerous Glowworm Tales is dull, and all are decidedly clever. 
And unquestionably readers need not complain of any lack of 
variety in the subjects. Some are actual stories; others are 
playfully philosophical studies ; while the majority may be de- 


_ * The Divina Commedia of Dante, Translated line for line in the Terza 
Rima of the original, with Notes by Frederick K. H. Haselfoot, M.A, 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1887. 


* Glowworm Tales. By James Payn, Author of “ By Proxy” &c. London : 
Chatto & Windus. 1887. 
A Crystal Age. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1887. 
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seribed as social sketches. Their charm is chiefly in the light- 
ness of the style; and the good things that enliven the pages, 
although frequent enough, must inevitably sutfer by being detac: 
from the context. Yet we may venture to select one or two, by 
way of illustrating our meaning. An accomplished and pompous 
divine condescends to an amiable and portionless young 
woman. “He had always, he said, admired the qualities of her 
mind,” and Selina very soon “ gave him a piece of it.” “ An 
anecdote of instinct” refers to the many “ well-authenticated * 
tales of canine ity. “One may read such stories in print, of 
course, by the ; and when we do so, we can close the 
volume and our left eye, without offence to the author.” Mr. 
—_ expatiates satirically on the stories which tell of dogs sent 
indefinite distances by rail and — returning by the roads 
and their unassisted intelligence. e remember, by the way, an 
acute piece of criticism on these canine fables by a celebrated 
humourist, He remarked on the presumption that, if a dog were 
sent so far, he would probably be well worth the paying for; and 
that it was absurd to suppose that any well-bred animal would 
not be picked up—say between Edinburgh and London—long before 
he had reached the border. Mr. Payn is quite as sceptical; 
but this “Anecdote of Instinct” shows his pleasant knack of 
blending fun with pathos. A friend takes him down to the 
Victoria Docks to meet an old foxterrier which has keen shipped 
from India, The poor dog is diseased and stone blind; the 
question is whether he will recognize his loving master by the 
nice sense of smell. The gentlemen are consoling themselves with 
tobacco, in the wet and — day. The police sergeant on 
duty says the cigars must be put out. “‘ We may surely smoke 
on such a day,’ I remonstrated piteousiy. ‘By all manner of 
means, if you like it, and it is approved of your medical 
adviser, said the sergeant cynically, ‘but not in the Wictoria 
Docks,’” Mr. Payn’s companion was something of a cynic, what- 
ever the se t may have been; he gives his mind over to his 
comforts, and his clothes, and he was attired in the height of the 
fashion. But his heart was beating fast as he went on board, and 
the strain on his feelings was immensely relieved when he heard 
that his dog was alive and doing well. ‘They found that the poor 
invalid had been the pet of the crew, who are intensely interested 
in the meeting with its master, And Mr. Payn, who had ques- 
tioned its intelligence, was touched and signally discomfited as he 
saw the blind creature in the centre of a circle of sympathizing on- 
lookers, whining out its fond recognition of the weeping dandy 
who had been bound by the bargain to wait till it made the 
advances. “ The Guinea Box” is a good ghost story, of which the 
mystery was never satisfactorily solved, owing to the conflagra- 
tion of Covent Garden Theatre. It has all the effects of thrilling 
contrast, since the spirit does not shrink from light and noise, but 
takes its seat among the regular stage-goers in the boxes of the 
d tier. “Jebb’s Mantelpiece” is another mystery, explained 
y the discovery of a bloated frog, embedded either in imme- 
morial marble or in a modern mixture of cement. ‘Two 
Delicate Cures” draw on the experiences of a medical man who 
had been consulted in their difficulties by embarrassed patients. 
“Mr. Earl’s Investment” is a tale of “diamond cut diamond.” 
“Why He Married Her” is a story of a shrewd City man, who 
combined the gratification of an amorous caprice with a sudden act 
of self-salvation; and “The Reduced Dinner Party ” is a tale of 
trials and disappointments, endured in the density of a London 
fog. We have only indicated the subjects of these Glowworm 
Tales, but we especially recommend “ Lost on Helvellyn,” not 
only for its humour, but for its frank confessions as to climate by 
a devoted admirer of the beauties of the watery Lakeland. 

A Crystal Age is the creation of a clever and poetical fancy, 
though it is by no means easy to disentangle the meaning and 
purpose of the author. We have read it with growing pleasure, 
tor the interest increases to the end; yet we resent being gratui- 
tously and perpetually puzzled. @ are among an innocent 
people of limpid purity of mind, and in many ways it seems that 
they are having a foretaste of Heaven. But the serpent has found 
its way into that reflection of Paradise, and there are sins or 
trivial faults which are severely punished. The earthly visitor is 
gradually educated to the ways and the feelings which were 
strange at first, and even repulsive, He falls in love, and his love 
is returned in a fashion, for he and his adored one are playing at 
cross purposes. But contradictions are reconciled, and his horizon 
is gradually clearing. His happiness, had he only known it, is 
practically assured; when a sudden impulse of wild and pas- 
sionate despair brings about a tragical 3énouement. The beginning 
of the book is dull. To do it justice, it ought to be read back- 
wards; and the most plausible explanation is that the author 
developed his ideas as the work progressed, 


TWO SPORTING BOOKS.* 


Py ares. may have been the case in the time of King 

Solomon, there can be no question that we nowadays get a 
great deal more counsel than wisdom from the multitude of 
counsellors on the subject of sport. It is, therefore, a real plea- 
sure to read a book like that of Mr, Fox Russell, who, having had 


aon Country Reminiscences, By Fox Russell. London: Remington 
Pear Hunting and Racing Stories. By W.B. Gilpin. London: Field 
& Tuer; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


large experience in cross-country work, tells us, in a lively manner, 
what he has seen and done, and draws his conclusions from his own 
experience—conclusions which, though we may not always 
with them, we are at least bound to respect. Singularly notice- 
able is the strict impartiality and absence of humbug with which 
he deals with the chase in all its branches, including that of the 
steeple. True sportsman as he is, he awards the-place of honour 
to fox-hunting ; and, his lines having been cast rather in the pro- 
vinces than in the shires, the Crawley and Horsham and the 
Blackmore Vale ap to be his favourite countries, though he has 
considerable pao ara of most packs, be they stag, drag, or fox, 
which hunt within reach of London. In one particular he must 
have been exceptionally fortunate ; indeed, he himself admits as 
much, and says, “Taking them all round, I have very pleasant 
memories of hired hunters.” He adduces instances in proof, and 
is “ prepared to multiply such instances by the dozen.” Yet we 
doubt very much if, on this point, other men’s experiences do 
coincide with his; and it would be interesting to know how he, 
being a man evidently nice in the matter of saddlery, could enjoy 
himself with the rotten stirrup leathers, thick reins, and generally 
uncomfortable tackle wherewith the letter of horses usually fure 
nishes forth his screws. Perhaps, however, Mr. Russell took them 
by the month, and so found his own equipment. Had he hunted 
a little more in Leicestershire, he would have known that it is 
“not an impossible task for a hunt to come to some arrange- 
ment with the farmers within its precincts for the removal of 
wire-fencing.” It is curious that when speaking of stone-wall 
countries he omits to mention the Cotswold, which is stone- 
wall par excellence, whereas walls only prevail in a section of 
the Duke of Beaufort’s hunt. Most rational are Mr. Russell’s 
ideas about hunting the tame stag, which he regards as an ad- 
mirable recreation for busy men who must have a good gallop now 
and then, but whose time is too fully occupied to admit of their 
throwing away a chance on a blank or a scenting-day with 
foxhounds. Emphatically does he refuse to join the chorus of 
those who rave about the pursuit of the wild red-deer on Exmoor, 
though he is fully alive to the charms of the scenery, and allows 
that “it is no doubt a soul-stirring thing to see hounds run there, 
if, by carefully following some one who knows, you avoid getting 
bogged, miss aeking yous neck over a boulder, and don’t always 
find yourself at the bottom of one hill, when hounds have just 
reached the top of another.” Many men have doubtless held these 
opinions in secret, few have had the courage to profess them 
openly. Here, again, he advocates the hiring system as against the 
visitor bringing his own stud, since the native horses, most of whom 
have been bred on the moor, are “not to be cajoled into a bog.” 
The drag is placed in the same category as the tame stag, with the 
ditference only of being specially commended to young men who 
are gifted with a superabundance of nerve, and of an 
inordinate desire to break their own necks or their horses’ backs, 
Of hare-hunting with real harriers there are a few words of ap- 
proval and some shrewd remarks as to the modus operandi; so 
close an observer is Mr. Russell that, although he has had but little 
to do with them, he has not failed to note the extraordinarily 
quarrelsome disposition of harriers. This remarkable feature in 
their character has hitherto escaped the attention of most writers. 
Steeplechasing ranks next to foxhunting in the author's estima- 
tion ; his notes on the appearance, performances, and idiosyncrasies 
of many of the crack steeplechasers of the last five-and-twenty 
years are admirable ; he knows the whole business, too, from end 
to end, therefore are we all the more-sorry that a critic so devoid 
of prejudice should take up his parable as he does against what is 
known as “ the open ditch,” though it now is, or always may be, 
rotected by a guard rail. Surely an old hand between the flags 
ike Mr. Russell must remember that this fence was common 
enough, and provoked no hostility till the G. N. H. Committee 
insisted, as we think rightly, on there being a certain pro- 
portion of ditches on the take-off side in every course, and 
for a short time) that they should be unguarded in any way. 
hen in deference to popular feeling the guard-rail was Satteed, 
so also was the status quo ante, and in the case of Kempton, 
which is specially selected for the purpose of illustration, with 
the exception of these guarded ditches, there is, or was a few 
years ago, nothing whatever worthy the name of a jump in 
the entire course—a state of things which Mr. R himself 
would be the first to deprecate. He sees, too, clearly enou 
wherein lies the danger of modern steeplechasing, as, in the 
chapter on “ Conditioning and Schooling,” he speaks in terms of 
well-deserved censure of the “culpable recklessness” displayed by 
many trainers in starting animals which have received the merest 
apology for education in jumping. In treating of showyards and 
the winners of hunters’ prizes therein, he does not hesitate to avow 
the deep distrust with which,in common with most practical 
hunting-men, he regards these professional champions of the tan. 
To “ Ladies in the Field” he devotes a few courteous lines, 


| between. which it is easy to read that he greatly prefers their 


room to their company. The account of the “ Mudbury Hunt 
Dinner,” in the eat oat chapter, is a most amusing burlesque 
on the forced hilarity sham good-fellowship of these dreary 
entertainments. Hardly barlesqued, indeed, are the speeches, 
which bear a closer resemblance to what is actually said on such 
occasions than do the reports in the local newspapers. These 
Reminiscences form an excellent and compendious text-book for 
the instruction of beginners at cross-country work, and are right 
pleasant reading for the graduates and professors of that art, 

“ Played Out,” the first and longest of Four Hunting and 
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Racing Stories, is also the most sensational, as there is a 
forgery, ® murder, and a trial of the wrong man for the latter 
crime, neither of these events being half so improbable as that 
Lord Skeffington should have been persuaded by his trainer to 
allow a trial for the Derby between the winner of the Two 
Thousand and a dark colt, the property of a man of doubtful 
character and antecedents, and should not even have taken the 
trouble to be present when the momentous question was asked, 
The happiest touch in the tale, though Mr. Gilpin seems scarcely 
conscious of his own humour, is the implied regret of the innocent 
man’s acquaintances at his not being hanged for the murder which 
he had not committed. 

“ A Ride in a Snowstorm ” is just what it professes to be ; there 
is no other feature about it, Owing to a train service the 
hero, who has started for a local steeplechase-meeting on the 
chance of a ride, arrives, after much trouble, very late, but just 
in time to be claimed by a friend fora mount on an outsider. 
The race is run in a snowstorm; the outsider of course wins, 
beating a red-hot favourite and landing a ten-to-one chance. The 
owner of the favourite must have been a singularly good-natured 
man not to have lodged an objection he could easily have sustained, 
as the clerk of the scales had no right to weigh the late comer. 

“My Good Lady ” is the only hunting sketch. A young man 
and a young woman towards the end of a tremendous run are left 
at the bottom of a couple of ditches; the young man extricates 
himself and horse with much detail, and, coming across the young 


‘lady in the gloaming, performs the same friendly office for her 


steed. They grope their way to a farmhouse where they are 
obliged to spend the night, and where the farmer's wife insists 
on alluding to the damsel as “your good lady, sir.” They are 


‘not, however, invited to occupy the same apartment. They get 


home the next day, and the Amazon's father expresses himself 
rather forcibly on the compromising situation. Subsequently he 
apologizes, and holds out the right hand of fellowship. The 
truant pair fall in love and are married—a termination which 
slightly smacks of the ‘‘ making-an-honest-woman-of-her ” business. 
But all’s well that ends well. 

“Don’t Always Judge from Appearances” is another steeple- 
chasing story of another victory—this time a runaway one—on an 
unpromising outsider, The old joke of the objection “on the 
ground af the Chath wiuning oe easily ” is once more elaborately 

rpetrated. 

PiThe series is of the much-as-usual order. The type is excellent, 
the binding an orthodox scarlet. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


—— is excellent work in the Letters from a Mourning City 
(London: John Murray), which Miss Maude Valérie White 
has translated from the Swedish of Axel Munthe. Originally con- 
tributed to the Stockholm Dagdlad, and republished in book form 
exactly as they first appeared, they present a picture, at once 
dreadful and novel, of Naples in the autumn of 188 , the year of 
the cholera. Much has been written of Horrible London; here is 
something, to the full as moving and instructive, about Horrible 
Naples, and there is scarce a line of it but should be read and 
pondered. The author is something of a poseur, it is true; a 
sentimentalist in reality, he delights to make up like a cynic, and 
the strain in which the double character finds expression is now 
and then a trifle wearying. But his heart is in the right place ; he 
knows his subject thoroughly; he saw a great deal that no visitor 
has seen before; and this record of his experiences, as we have 
said, should be read by everybody who is interested in the normal 
condition of the poor, as also by everybody who wishes to know 
the circumstances and results of a tremendous calamity as it 
affected one of the show cities of the world. 

In Carlyle as Seen in His Works (London: W. H. Allen) Mr. 
James Kerr has produced a book which would be completely 
uninteresting were it not for its quotations. Now and then, it is 
true, he says something himself which one is not sorry to hear— 
as, for instance, when he remarks it is not his author's “ power of 
reasoning that convinces you,” but “his attractive way of pre- 
senting the subject that carries all before it.” This, it may be 
objected, is sufficiently obvious; but there are degrees in every- 
thing, and he knows not how far obviousness can be pushed who 
has not studied Mr. Kerr. When it has been said, for instance, 
that “In Carlyle’s historical works we not only read of the public 
acts, but also get many glimpses into the private and cay | life, of 
the leading characters,” it would have seemed to most men that they 
had been obvious enough for a chapter at Jeast; but Mr, Kerr is 
inexorable, and on his next page he is found noting that “Carlyle is 
fond of introducing picturesque incidents in his narrative.” A little 
further on we are told that, “in reading Oarlyle’s historical works, 
you cannot fail to observe here and there a v uliar style of 
expression.” The remark is so good of its kind as to be almost 
great; but it is equalled, at least, by the reflection that “ You 
never find” this author “ beating about the bush, and using such 
phrases as ‘I flatter myself,’ ‘1f I mistake not’”; and it is alto- 

ther s by the monumental statement that “ another 

ture of Carlyle as a writer appears in his talent for humour,” 
and by the question—spirit-searching, light-abandoned—“ Where 
shall we find in his pages that clear narrative, that ease, and those 
inimitable graces of style which make Hume's History a book to 
be read over and over again with ever-fresh delight?” Of stuff 
of this sort Mr. Kerr presents us with an abundance; and it may 


readily be imagined that, as often as he abandons himself to the 
dangerous delights of quotation, we fall on our Carlyle, and glory 
in him with a fierce new joy. 

The inquiry, “Si un Allemand peut avoir de l'esprit?” has 
been answered a thousand times in the affirmative. All the 
same, to peruse The Buchholz Family—of which a version of the 
forty-second edition of the “Second Part,” by L. Dora Schmitz 
(London: George Bell), is now before us—is to be much tempted 
to put the question yet again. Herr Stinde, we believe, has 
compared, and rather favourably than otherwise, with Charles 
Dickens; but the present is the Age of Comparisons, and this one 
doubtless means no more than that Herr Stinde’s admirers are 
as remote from literature as those who parallel Wagner with 
Beethoven are ignorant of the essentials of music. What is 
certain is that to the non-German reader The Buchholz Family is 
a very dull book. Either the humour resembles “the aroma of 
Heine” in that it is too volatile and subtle <o bear translation, or 
the difference between the English and the German ideas of 
humour is so great as to make appreciation impossible. The fact 
remains that in Germany The Buchholz Family is in its forty- 
second edition, and that to an English reader it becomes in 
at (say) the thirteenth . 

There is nothing to fe caid in favour of Travels in the Interior 
(London: Ward & Downey), save that it means well, and is 
illustrated by Mr. Harry Furniss. The second title of the 
book—which purports to be the work of a certain Luke Theophilus 
Courteney, and is described as “‘ Edited by a London Physician” 
object appears to @ presentation in a romantic and po 
form of the marvels of physiology. That this is cbnautber 
attained is doubtful. To us, at least, the work is certainly dis- 
rusting, and as certainly not amusing. It shows how Luke and 

linda dreamed a dream that, by the operation of a drug, they 
were miraculously reduced in size; that they were gobés by their 
uncle, Captain Goodchild; that they lodged themselves for a 
while in the Captain's hollow tooth, visited the Captain's fauces, 

uarried away some parts of the Captain’s false palate, explored 
the Captain's digestive apparatus, and tinally—having meanwhile 
imbibed a certain amount of physiological teaching—reappeared 
in a singularly unpleasing fashion. Those who like their science 
made easy may agen see something to admire in this record 
of adventure. To the rest of the world it can only appear a 
monument of bad taste in combination with saisdivested ingenuity 
and infelicitous invention. 

Of making books about the Jubilee there is, so far, no end. 
Here are three more. The first, Her Majesty: her Ancestors 
and her Family. Together with the Lives of the Prince Con- 
sort and the Seven Sons of George III.—such is its enormous 
description—is the work of Mr, J. Ewing Ritchie (London: 
Charles & Co.) It is a stout volume, solid of page, and 
replete with information, compiled from many sources, and 
conveyed in a style of corresponding variety. The “ Life of 
the Prince Consort” and the “Lives of the Seven Sons of 
George III.” appear to have seen the light as substantive works, 
and to be re-issued with the more interesting first section, with 
the object—loyal, though unavowed—of making this particular 
Jubilee publication as interesting as possible. Of Our Sovereign 
Lady (London: Nisbet), by the author of English Hearts and 
English Hands and “ L. E, O’R.,” it is enough to say that it is 
described as “ A Book for the People,” that it is feelingly written, 
and that it breathes a vein of loyalty and piety combined which 
will make it acceptable to many. In Mr. Mruihall's Fifty Years 
of National Progress (London: Routledge), the intention is 
statistical, the interest wholly one of figures. Its effect is startling 
enough, As tabulated by Mr. Mulhall on his second page, the 
relative progress achieved upon twelve peers — of 
national welfare—namely, Population, Wealth, Trade, Shipping, 
Textiles, Hardware, Mining, Steam-power, Agriculture, ing, 
Revenue, and Instruction—is as 1200 (1837-40) to 2460 (1860) 
and 5334 (1887). These conclusions are developed in twenty 
chapters of statement, remarkable for perspicuity and complete- 
ness, with a final page of comparison between Great Britain and 
the United States. 

We have also received A Text-Book of Organic Materia 
Medica (London: Longmans), by Robert Bentley—a work 
designed, and, so far as we can judge, with signal success, 
for the use of students in phar ; well ordered, well digested, 
well composed. Mr. O. Low’s Memoirs of Major-General 
J. T. Boileau (London: W. H. Allen), with a preface by Colonel 
Yule—a solid unpretending account of a useful and unpretending 
life. A Text-Book of Musical Elements (London: Curwen), by 
George Oakey, which may be retommended to all students of 
music as sound in theory and clear in practice. A treatise on 
How to Develope Vocal Power (London: Sampson Low), by 
J. P. Sandlands, which contains some useful hints and a great 
number of absurdities. 7'he Story of Iceland(London : Rivingtons), 
by Letitia Maccoll, a pleasant and readable farrago of legend and 
history, poetry and fact. And a new number, being the seventh, 
of Longman’s Gecgraphical Readers (London: Longmans), deali 
with “The Ocean Currents, Tides, the Planetary System, an 
Phases of the Moon”; written “to meet the requirements of the 
new Code of 1886 and in accordance with the Instructions to 
H.M. Inspectors”; and likely to be read with interest (though the 
style is now a trifle florid and now exceeding stately) by the 
classes (seventh standard) to which it is addressed. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE.—WEEK ENDING MAY 14, 1887. 
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lay, M Oper *Ii Trovatore,” by Royal Ttalion Company, under direc- 
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= Entertaiament M M. de Cone, the World's Wizard; Skating Rink, 
uarium, &¢. & 

‘Admission to Palace, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday. Qve Shilling Daily : Wednes- 

day, Haif-a-Crown before 5 P.M., atter 5 P.M.; or by 


Season 
Square, S.W.— 
he FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL, GENERAL 3 MEETING of the Members will be 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION for 


the RELIEF of DISTRESSED ARTISTS, their WIDOWS and ORPHANS. 
No NNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen 
Stree! .C..on Saturday, May 14, at Six o’ 
The. Right Honourable EDWARD STAWHOPE. M.P., in the Chair. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 

Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by 
Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart., R.A., Honorary Secretary. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, T7rasurer. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary, 19 St. James's Street, 8S. W. 


Patron—THE QUEEN. 


THE PEOPLE’S PALACE for EAST LONDON. 


(THE BEAUMONT TRUST.) 
Sir EDMUND HAY CURRIE, Chairman of Trustees. 

SPENCER CHARRINGTON, Exq., M.P., Treasurer. 
OPENING of the QUEEN’S HALL, and Laying of the 
First Stone of the TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
(The Gift of the Drapers’ Company), by 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


SATURDAY, MAY 1887, 

When T.R.H. THE PRINCE and PRINCESS OF WALES will also be present. 

Formation of a “ QUEEN'S FUND” of £25,000, being a Special Subscription List 
opened in honour of = Majesty’s visit, in order to complete the £100,000 
required for site and buildings, 

Tbe Right Hon. the Earl of ROSEBERY, Chairman of the Stewards of the 
Queen’s Fund. 

Invitations to witness the C y will be obtainable through the Stewards who 
are collecting subscriptions to the Queen’s Fund. Applications for TICKETS 
should accordingly be addressed to them or to the undersigned, from whom alsoa 
list of the Stewards can be obtained it required. 

All seats will be numbered and reserved, 

DONATIONS or SUBSCRIPTIONS of whatever amount will be thankfully 
received by the Stewards. 

Cheques and Postal or Money Orders (crosse 1 “London and Westminster Bank, 
Whitechapel”) may also be sent to the Chairman of Trustees or to the Treasurer, 
and will be gratefully acknowledged. 

Beaumont Trust Offices, A. G. SNELGROVE, 
Warnford Court, E.C. Stewards’ Secretary. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”_Leicu Hust. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74°NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 

From all the celebrated Galleries of Europe, in PERMANENT AUTOTYPE. 
H.M.’s COLLECTIONS BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND WINDSOR CASTLE, 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 

GRAND AUTOTYPES from the PAINTINGS in these COLLECTIONS, 
THE ART OF BARTOLOZZI. One Hundred Examples. 

THE “LIBER STUDIORUM” OF TURNER. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 

Room, British Museum. 
Paintines, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, &c. carefully Framed. 
An Minetvated —, * Autotype in Relation to Household Art,” with Prese 


Notices, free 
Fine-Art re) ewe 124 pp. price 6d. free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


MARCOVITCH & CO. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE 


CIGARETTES “DAPHNA.” 
“ The Finest Egyptian Ciyarettes.” 


Prices: Petit Format, 8s.; Format Moyen, 9s. per tin of 100. 
SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


11 AIR STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


STREETER’S 


LONDON MADE 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS, 
WHITE AND MODERN OUT, 


From £5 to £5,000 (pounds). 
BOND STREET, No. 18, 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
= Colonies. 'Y STUDENTS will be admitted in’ September 
jon the Secretary. ifteen the Indian Public Works 
at the College. 
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